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CONTINENTAL POLITICS. 


(Tue note of alarm sounded by the Vienna Fremdenblatt 


in.reference to the movement of Russian troops has 
been responded to by rebukes of Count Ka.noxy’s organ, 
which are rather petulant than otherwise. To reply that 
Russia has; a great many men on foot, and therefore must 
move them about sometimes, is not a very discreet fashion 
of appeasing Austrian anxiety ; and when it is suggested 


that. certain great financiers would not undertake certain 


financial operations if there were any danger about, the re- 
tort is. fatally obvious that certain great financiers would 
havea distinct interest in contradicting at such a time the 
rumour that there is any danger about. Nevertheless, it is 
certainly unnecessary to feel any extraordinary anxiety 
about immediate disturbances of European . A man 
who was under practical sentence of death from heart 
disease was once asked by a not very wise friend whether it 
did not.make him terribly nervous to know that if, in 
crossing a street, he made a sudden jump to avoid a pass- 
ing hansom, he would as likely as not drop down dead. The 
answer of course was, as it would be in the case of any man 
of ordinary fortitude, that it had made him very nervous 
for a short time, but that this had soon worn off, and that, 
though he had not become reckless, and tried to escape un- 

risks, he went about his ordinary business without 


necessary Ti 
troubling himself much about the matter. 

That is, or ought to be, the state of mind of reasonable 
politicians in reference to the European situation. The 
state of Europe is not quite so bad as that of our 1, 


for no disease of a body politic is certainly incurable, and 
none.is necessarily mortal. But so long as Germany holds 
Alsace-Lorraine,.so long as the Balkan Peninsula is in its 

t condition, or anything like it, so long as France 
Tails to develop pane stability, and so long as there is no 
other check on Russian ambition save the difficulty of ob- 
taining money, and the personal fears or scruples of the 
Czar, Europe must always be liable to war at any moment. 
The disappearante of the persons connected with this state 
of things, and the plea! alteration of the state itself, 
may put an end to this situation of danger by effluxion of 
time ; but that time can hardly be a very short one, and 
may be very long. While it lasts, war can at best be 
staved off from time to time. There is no evidence that at 
this particular moment any extraordinary efforts are neces- 
sary to stave it off; and that is about all that can be said. 
It is no doubt a European misfortune that the Russo- 
Austrian frontier is one which is on both sides particu- 
larly easy to invade and particularly hard to defend. One 
of the chief advantages, if not the chief advantage, of 


the Dreikaiserbund was, that as long as it lasted this 


source of uneasiness was closed. But the 

i d was never a natural institution; it sup- 

ied only a semblance, not a reality, of protection, and 
gave way at the very first strain. The understanding 
has replaced it is perhaps not very much less 

in itself, and is very much less dangerous to 

iders; but it has reopened this icular fountain 

@f anxiety, and could not but do so. If the rumours 
@arted this week are a pious fraud to obtain the granting 
¢f means for the strengthening of the Austro-Hungarian 
arrangements, their piety is not disputable, and 

their fraud not very great. There is no European Power 
to which it is so much the interest of all 

Europe that it should be strong as in regard to Austria. 
For this strength is a menace to no European State, 
and a considerable acquisition to the general chances 
of peace. this. scare, or 
attempt at a scare, unsatisfactory, though they ly take 
the form of expatiation on the cuties irae 


between Germany and Russia. For there is a transparent 
undermeaning that, as Russia is so well disposed towards 
Germany, she is not likely to take the steps by which, as 
she has been clearly informed, that understanding would at 
once be broken. 

- Indeed, it is probably not too sanguine to put down part 
of this new anxiety to the fact that, the Emperor WitL1am's 
tour being over, something else has to be talked about. 
But that tour itself has not ceased to be a subject of con- 
versation yet. The remarks which have been printed in 
the Times as expressing the opinions of the French Ultra- 
montanes on the subject are not unimportant, though ef 
are sin ly unwise. They show for about the hundred 
time that a party which contains perhaps the greatest 
share of the respectability of France has learnt nothing. 
It is impossible not to see in these puerile criticisms the 
jealousy of Frenchmen at the Pope receiving a German 
Emperor, the further jealousy because a visit to the new 
kingdém of Italy has had its dignity increased by the 
Porr’s action, and, worst of all, that vain sighing after 
the coming of the Coqcigrues, that inability to make 
up the mind ut quod vides perisse itum ducas, which 
has been the bane of the French Clerical and Legitimist 
parties for a hundred years. It is sometimes said that 
there is no “never” in politics; but the least rash 
use of the word is to say that the Temporal Power 
will never be restored as it used to be, and that every 
Conservative and every Catholic in the wide and true 
sense throughout Europe ought to pray that it never may 
be. But, even setting this aside, it is difficult to imagine 
anything pettier or more foolish than the Ultramon- 
tane quarrel with Witx14m IT. for “toasting” Rome as the 
capital of Italy. For if Rome is not the capital of Italy, 
because, as they hold, it is the capital of Christendom, it 
follows that it was not the capital of Christendom when it 
was for some hundred years after Curist the capital of 
Italy, and of much else. The pious Ultramontane* thus 
annihilates at a blow the proudest claim of the head of his 
Church. Moreover, no good ever came in this world or in 
any other of a policy of sulk. That is what Lzo XIII. 
sees ; that is what Leo XIII.’s very faithful and very fool- 
ish adherents apparently do not see. We cannot say that 
their blindness is surprising; we can say that it is lament- 


able. 

other events of the week, the curious reappear- 
ance of German invective against French “savagery,” and 
the equally curious and still more characteristic repetition 
of insult to Prince ALEXANDER, sometime of Bulgaria, are 
more interesting to notice than to comment upon at length. 
The remark that the Prixce would not do for Stattholder 
of Alsace-Lorraine because, having been unfaithful to the 
Emperor of Russia, he could not be expected to be faithful 
to the Emperor of Germany, is an attractive and com-. 
bined. example of .Bismarckian manners and Bismarckian 
history. For, as it is impossible for a Prince of Bulgaria 
to owe any faith to the Czar, it is impossible for him to 
break it. But manners and historical ace are the 
two points in which Prince Bismarck somewhat resembles 
Mr. GLADSTONE ; it can only be wished that there were any 
other points in which Mr. Giapstonz resembled Prince 
Bismarck. The irregular, or at least high-handed, decree 
of divorce between King Minn of Servia and his Qu&en, 
on the bare authority of the Metropolitan, though at first 
sight chiefly a matter for gossip, may prove to be one 
of no inconsiderable political importance. For it is no 
secret that Queen NarTa.ie’s unpatriotic affection for Russia 
has been nearly as much the secret of conjugal difference as 
her bad temper and the Kuno’s peccadillos. So long as it is 
possible for her partisans to pretend that she is an injured 
innocent, kept out of her rights by a profane and illegal 
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ion of the authority of the Synod, a new and power- 
ful lever will be offered to Russian intrigue in that part of 
the Balkan Peninsula where Russian intrigue-can be most 
dangerous. Indeed, our own Russophils have already begun 
toscream. The whole affair is, of course, a fresh illustra- 
tion of the ruinous mistake of splitting up the Turkish 
Empire into these troublesome little divisions, no one of 
which is really capable of standing on its own bottom ; 
while every one gives a handle for disturbance of the whole 
to foreign ill will, and all are ready to squabble and fight 
with one another for the yet undivided fragments of the 
great heritage. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


ie eee we are glad to observe, there has been no 
indulgence, at least among the respectable portion of 
the London press, in that extreme and improper freedom 
of newspaper comment which was displayed at the pre- 
liminary sitting of the Special Commission a month ago. 
Those journals which have hitherto printed any editorial 
remarks on the proceedings have confined themselves to 
the legitimate ground of general speculation as to the 
political consequences of this or that judicial issue of the 
inquiry. And it is only fair to add that they have refrained 
—we are still speaking only of reputable prints—from that 
more insidious mode of attempting to prejudice the public 
mind which the “descriptive reporter” has brought to 
considerable perfection. It was to be , of course, 
that this person would be allowed the run of the gutter on 
the present occasion by certain of his employers, and he 
has already been noticeably busy. No doubt it is only 
the most ignorant of ignorant readers who could pay 
the slightest attention to coarse and clumsy word-sketches, 
in the “penny plain and twopence coloured” style, of the 
combatants in a forensic duel—pictures in which the cari- 
caturist’s favoured champion always appears calm, confident, 
and commanding, while his adversary stands before him 

‘and trembling with the consciousness of a bad cause 
and the foreboding of a disastrous defeat, And justice of 
course may well be of opinion, on the de minimis principle, 
that it is not worth while to interfere for the protection of 
understandings which could be impressed by such stuff as 
this. On the face of it, however, it is not entitled to any 
other sort of toleration than that which is enjoyed under 
an “amnesty of disdain.” No grosser contempt of Court, 
so far as the impudent prejudgment of pending issues is 
concerned, would be possible than that which the descriptive 
reporters of some low-class news-sheets have been encouraged 
to commit during the last few days; and there can be no 
doubt whatever that, if the Commission deemed it worth 
doing, they would be fully justified in using the disciplinary 
powers which the Act confers upon them for the smart 
correction of these deliberate offenders, 

Our own exclusive purpose in noticing the proceedings at 
all at this stage is that of only more or less formally record- 
ing the commencement of an inquiry which promises to be 
of considerable duration. One side-incident, amusingly 
characteristic of the person or party who got it up, ought, 

haps, to be noticed ; we refer to the application made on 

half of Mr. Wirt1am RepMonpD—the more theatrical of 
- the two Parnellite poseurs of that name. This Mr. Repmonp 
applied to the Court through Sir Cuar.es Russety for an 

er of release under the Act for the purpose of enabling 
him to be present at the inquiry on such conditions as to bail 
as their lordships might think right. The conditions which 
the President thereupon imposed were, that Mr. RepMonp 
should enter into his own recognizances not to take part 
in any public proceedings whatever pending the conduct 
of the inquiry, and thereafter to render himself up to undergo 
the remainder of his sentence. With these conditions Sir 
RusseEvt informed the Commission Mr. Repmonp 
“would not comply,” and with this absurd flourish the 
incident closed. Considering, however, that it must have 
been perfectly well known both to client and counsel 
that the order of release was absolutely certain to be made 
subject to the proviso in question, the little comedy 
must be regarded as the result of joint preparation. And 
though we may congratulate Mr. RepMonp on a successful, 
if not very important, stroke of self-advertisement, we feel 
bound at the same time to condole with Sir Caries 
Russet, on having to play so prominent a part in a 
performance somewhat beneath the dignity of his high 
position at the Bar. Surely the application would have 


come more appropriately from Mr. Trwotny HarrineTon or 
Mr. Arruur O'Connor ; though we have no doubt that if 
Mr. Repmonp had the powers attributed by one 
of his fellow-countrymen (whom nothing shall induce us to 
name) to a creature whose place in creation we will not 
more particularly define, he would have allowed no one to 
make the application but himself. Mr. Biacar, we observe, 
has seized on the opportunity of appearing in person ; and, 
considering the brisk competition for notoriety which pre- 
vails among the Irish party, we ought perhaps to be thank- 
ful that the sixty odd Parliamentary subjects of the charges. 
and allegations are not represented by as many future com- 
mentators upon evidence and cross-examiners of witnesses. 


On the more serious part of the proceedings, as far as 
they have gone at present, we of course reserve our remarks. 
That is to say, we do not intend to comment on the 
matters submitted to the Commission on the ATToRNEY- 
GENERAL’s address, so far as they bear upon the issues 
under trial. One of those issues is, as everybody knows, 
whether the terrible agrarian crimes of which Sir Ricnarp 
WEBSTER is now ing the roll were, or were not, 
directly traceable to the incitements, more or less delibe- 
rately directed to that end, of an organization of which 
Mr. Parnewt and other of his Parliamentary colleagues are 
alleged to have been, in various degrees of activity, the di- 
rectors. The question of their complicity with or responsi- 
bility for these crimes—the question both of the character 
and extent, in the eye of the law or in foro conscientia, of 
this complicity or this responsibility, it is for the Commis- 
sion to determine. Sir Ricuarp Wexster has declared his 
ability to show that the connexion between the agrarian 
criminals and the arraigned organization is of a closer and 
more convicting kind than anybody has yet succeeded in 
proving, and it will be for the Commission to estimate the 
weight of the evidence which he may hereafter adduce, 
The political significance, however, of the miserable history 
which Sir Ricnharp WessTer has been so industriously 
recapitulating for a week past will remain wholly unaffected 
by the decision at which the Commissioners may arrive, 
Their decision will have momentous results for the character 
and the future of the particular ms incriminated, but. 
the facts will remain untouched by it, and will be equally 
grave, though with a different kind of gravity, whatever 
be the judgment pronounced by the tribunal on the 
conduct of individuals. This we can at once make clear 
by assuming that the finding of the Commission goes the 
utmost conceivable length in the way of exonerating Mr. 
ParvnELL and his political associates. Let their judgment, 
that is to say, be assumed to be to the effect, not only that 
these persons had no hand, direct or indirect, in the insti- 
gation of agrarian outrages, but that they sincerely dis- 
approved and deplored those outrages, and would willingly 
have done anything in their a to prevent them. But, 
on that assumption, what follows? Why, clearly it follows 
that Mr. Parne.t and his friends, in successfully repelling 
the charge of being morally unfit to be entrusted with the 
government of Ireland, would simply have demonstrated 
their utter political incapacity for the execution of such a 
trust. Popular memory is so short that the English public 
had no doubt clean forgotten how terrible is the array of 
proofs by which, on the hypothesis of their innocence of in- 
tention, this utter incapacity aforesaid is demonstrated. 
The blood-stained history of the years 1880 and 1881 
has so completely faded from men’s recollection that 
the AtrorNEY-GENERAL’s appalling recital of outrage after 
outrage, assassination after assassination, reads almost like 
the record of a hideous dream. Yet it was no more than 
the plain prosaic narrative of a state of things which pre- 
vailed unchecked in Ireland during the period in question, 
and which underwent no improving change until the then 
advisers of the Crown were at last shamed and terrified out 
of their partly irresolute, partly deliberate and interested 
inaction, and were forced to intervene with the strong 
hand. The real, the only rulers of Ireland during that 
interval were Mr. Parvett and his associates—the very 
men, in other words, whom the Home Rule Bill of 1886 
would have replaced avowedly, and by force of law, in pre- 
cisely the same position, whom Mr. Grapstone and his 
followers are still exhorting the English people to replace 
in it, and who are now beginning to demand replacement 1D 
it with the self-same agrarian question which agitated 
Ireland in 1880-81 remaining still unsettled. Their 
claim is to take over the government of a country which, 
under their last unrecognized and irregular tenure of power, 
became the prey of an epidemic of crime and lawlessness, 
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upon which they now contend, upon which it is their whole 
and sole care to contend, that they were unable to impose 
the slightest restraint. That, and no other, is the demand 
which the Parnellites and their English Radical supporters 
will be making on this country, if the Commission should 
acquit them of moral responsibility for the murders and 
outrages engendered of that ian quarrel which is still 
smouldering under the strong heel of the present Govern- 
ment, and which only awaits the removal of its pressure to 
leap again into flame. And yet there are some people so 
thoughtless or so dishonest as to contend that an acquittal 
of the Parnellites by the Commission will strengthen the 
case of Home Rule for Ireland. 


BLACK AND WHITE MAGIC. 


: A WRITER on negro superstitions in Harper’s Bazaar 
is needlessly hard on the poor black man. He says 

that the negro, at home in Africa, was far too sunken in 
debased ignorance to believe in elves, fairies, and brownies. 
Why these, under other names, and with the possible excep- 
tion of brownies, made the chief of his beliefs. His fairies 
might not be clad in green, because he himself wears un- 
commonly little, but the Itongo and the rest of them are 
‘fairies to all intents and purposes. Meanwhile, there is 
‘hardly a single negro superstition in America which is not 
alive in Europe at this moment, and probably among 
American whites. The negro is devoted to horse-shoes, 
which keep out fiends and bring luck. Now the black 
«cannot have developed that folly at home in Africa, where 
the had no horses, and consequently no horse-shoes. “ The 
“ charm has no power unless the horse-shoe is accidentally 
“ found.” That rule holds good in England, too ; nobody would 
be so foolish as to nail on his door a horse-shoe which he had 
3; no could come of that, it might even 

Fring bed fuck. As to the belief in witches, the only pecu- 
liarity of negro practice is that they flay witches when 
caught. Ifthey do this frequently, perhaps the law may 
interfere, even though the blacks think that the process 
causes to the witch a mere momentary inconvenience. She 
comes back at night for her skin, and it is, therefore, 
customary to cover it with pepper and salt. This annoys 
the witch when she puts it on again. But there is nothing 
iarly African in these ideas. It was customary in 
rope to destroy the skin of the versipellis, the “ skin- 
“ shifter,” or were-wolf, when he laid it aside, with un- 
t consequences for him. As to the negro habit of 
itching people by wax images, it is as old as Piato, and 
(except for the use of wax) familiar to the Red Indians. 

Houdooism ” is only a combination of magic arts, each of 
which haslong been familiar to Europe. The negro cures warts 
by rubbing them with a stolen piece of fat bacon. A stolen 
potato cures rheumatism in England. It is odd that charms 
‘so frequently need to be stolen or given, like the sixpences 
from the offertory which, made into a silver ring, are 
sovran for epilepsy. Thus in the Arabian Nights the 
Magician could not carry the lamp out of the Garden of 
Jewels himself. It was necessary that it should be handed 
to him by some one, and that is why he called Axappin to 
his assistance. 

Negro omens in America are like our own. A howling 
dog bodes death—a belief as old as the Rig Veda or the 
aboriginal Indian notion that Gop made men of clay, that 
a serpent ate them by night, that Gop made a dog to watch 
the serpent, and that ever since dogs howl when death is 
approaching a house. Other omens of death are opening 
‘an umbrella in a house (in England setting shoes on a 
table), trying on mourning, and breaking a looking-glass. 
Obviously these are not of African origin. Negroes at home 
‘wear no mourning, have no mirrors, and (save in the case 
of the King of Ashanti) seldom carry umbrellas. The 
Scotch believe as firmly as the blacks in the good luck of 
accidentally putting on a garment wrong side out; nor 
can the superstition have been developed by a race when 
it practically wore no garments at all. That a black cat 
brings luck is universally known to the theatrical profession 
48 well as to negroes. The negro has one real peculiarity, 
he refuses to eat pigeons because a pigeon brought Noan 
the news of better weather. This may be as old as the 
‘worship of AsnrarorH, at all events it is not a European 
taboo. Every one knows, as well as the negroes, that your 
ear burns when any one talks of you; but every one does 
Dot’ know that you can silence an enemy by spitting into 


ur right ear. Ne faict ce tour qui veult, at least in 
urope, where the art of expectoration is comparatively 
neglected. 
It is said that the young negroes, though dragged up on 
' a diet of “ manuals ” and “ primers,” are just as superstitious 
as their fathers. But so are European populations, from 
/whom the blacks have clearly borrowed most of their 
_ absurdities. They had plenty of follies in their own country, 
but it appears that they have modified them into imitations 
_of European idiocy. If they believe that witches ride the 
horses in the night, they have merely adopted an idea 
familiar to SHAKSPEARE. 


LORD HARTINGTON AND MR. MORLEY. 


S we do not hold with Lord Granvitte that it is well 

to repeat contradicted and exploded stories without 
any new evidence rebutting the contradiction, we take the 
first possible opportunity of acknowledging, unsolicited, the 
testimony of Mr. Srepuen O'Mara, High Sheriff of Limerick, 
in the matter of the alleged incitement to the laming of 
horses at Windy Gap. Mr. O’Mara’s assurance that he 
neither echoed nor heard the alleged words of Mr. Finucane 
was published on the same morning on which our own 
article suggesting such a denial appeared, and we have 
therefore been unable to make this acknowledgment of it 
before. We shall not, we can assure Lord GRANVILLE, re- 
peat the story till some new evidence of its truth appears, 
and till the denials of Mr. Finucane and Mr. O'Mara, 
which at present hold the field, are disproved. And we 
regret very sincerely that, to use words borrowed from a 
source in this respect so unexceptionable as the Freeman's 
Journal, “the lie had so long a start of the truth” that for 
nearly three weeks no Nationalist cared or was able to 
produce the contradictions forthcoming at the end of last 
week from Mr. Finucane or Mr. O'Mara, In this respect 
we may without pharisaism claim to be pursuing a some- 
what different course from that which commends itself to 
Gladstonians in reference to the not merely denied, but 
utterly disproved, falsehood of the “murder of Mr. 
“ Manpevitie.” Nor can we say that we are much 
oppressed by a sense of superior virtue in this . 
The contrast between Unionist and Gladstonian tactics in 
all such matters is too unvarying to be a source of any 
great or unchristian pride to those who have the advantage 
in it. 

But, as we have mentioned the contrast between Unionist 
and Gladstonian tactics, we may be permitted to refer to 
another instance of it, which also is furnished by proceed- 
ings at the extreme end of last week and the beginning of 
this—the contrast, that is to say, between Lord Hartineton’s 
utterances in Ireland and Mr. Joun Mortey’s in Scotland 
on the same eternal question. The methods as well as the 
principles of these two politicians have, indeed, always been 
‘tolerably different ; but the interesting thing about the 
difference at present is that it exists between a Lord 
Hartineton who has not changed at all and a Mr. Jonn 
Mortey who, except in the mere fact of his consistent 
Home Rulism, has like what he would himself call 
a “cruel chameleon” (but no! we beg pardon, it was “a 
“cruel chimera”). Lord Harrineton’s Ulster speeches 
show exactly the same qualities which have always marked 
his political character, and which have been admitted by his 
80 ge adversaries at the very times when they most dis- 
iked the policy with which he was identified and the 
Ministers with whom he allowed himself to associate. They 
appear to be as totally unchanged as, in a world of change, 
anything can be. If his manner seems more effective 
than ever, it is not so much because those to whom it 
seems so are more in agreement with his results, as be- 
cause the circumstances are peculiarly favourable to his 
mode of treatment. The structure of falsehood and flum- 
mery, the building of bluster and bunkum, which Gladstonian 
orators and, writers have so laboriously erected, cannot 
be so effectually shaken by anything as by the battering- 
ram of Lord Hartineron’s blunt, uncompromising, un- 
adorned good sense and of his placid adherence to fact. 
“TI do not admit,” for instance, says Lord Harriyeron, 
speaking as himself a Chief Secretary of times past, “ that 
“the law is administered by the Chief Secretary.” And 
it is of course the truth that in no real sense is the 
law so administered. But what havoc is here made of 


the “tyranny of Bompa” theory by these simple words 
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‘from a man whom not the wildest of his enemies can pro- 
nounce to be dishonest or inexperienced in the case! How 
utterly foolish again, in the light of Lord Harrineton’s 
‘plain unimpassioned demonstration that not a single one 
of the recent Government prosecutions has had anything 
to do with political matters at all, has even had any- 

‘thing to do with seditious matters which it is rather an 
abuse of lan e to call political, do the impassioned 
complaints about the harsh treatment of political pri- 
soners appear! A man might (though we own we should 
not think highly of his brains if he did) hold it to be the 
duty of Government to ensure the life of every political 
prisoner against the act of Gop and his own imprudence for 
seven or for seventy months after the expiration of his sen- 
tence, and yet ask where this liability comes in in any 
recent case. And as in these two instances so elsewhere, 
Lord Hartineron’s solid and almost stolid good sense 
tramples on the follies and the falsehoods of his opponents. 

A very different spectacle is presented by Mr. Mortey and 
his “chimera,” his “cruel chimera.” The mere fact of his 
leading such an animal about in leash might be reason for 
astonishment. Mr. Moruey says that it is “ cruel chimera” 
to represent Mr. Ditton as likely to incommode Protestants 
in Ireland when Mr. Ditton was entertained by a Protes- 
tant minister in Scotland. Imagine such an argument in the 
mouth of a student of literature, of history, of logic, one might 
have thought of human nature, like Mr. Mor.ey, of aman who 
had just said that “ in politics he likes men to talk business,” 
and had pitied some one else for “living in a fool’s paradise.” 

‘If the only security, or the best security, which the Irish 

‘Protestants have is that a Scotch Protestant once asked Mr. 
Ditton to dine and sleep, the friends of Ulster, though no 
firebrands, may well recommend it to keep its powder very dry 
and its sword very loose in the scabbard. But this was on 
Friday of last week, at Dumfries, where Mr. Mortey was 
comparatively argumentative. On Monday, at Perth, he 
quitted the style of argument altogether, and became 
almost apocalyptic. “The House of Lords is doomed. 
“ Aye! doomed, doomed.” ‘ What I tell you three times is 
“ true,” says a bard with whom Mr. Mortey is very likely 
familiar. “Let us trust [this was the Mr. Moriey who at 
‘Dumfries had been scornful of “ Pecksniffianism ”] “to hope 
“ and to faith, to faith in mankind and hope for mankind.” 
‘The opposite party was the “ party of fear”—this is said by 
Mr. Mortey, who as long as he kept to argument at all, 

ersistently, consistently, and with very considerable force, 
bow the necessity of Home Rule on fear, and on fear only. 
But he almost explicitly admits that he has given up argu- 

‘ment—that he is “ going on pressing the sentimental view 
‘“ of the Irish question upon British audiences,” with the 
assistance, no doubt, of the cruel chimera, of the threefold 
repetition, after the style of some divines, of the word 
“doomed,” and of such other raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
devices as the “gaunt, grizzly, haggard [he might have 
“ spared a third g] figure of Coercion.” Yet it was after 
some of these flowers of rhetoric, and just before the 
‘“ doomed, doomed, doomed,” that Mr. Moruey requested 
‘his audience “not to be caught by phrases”—which we 
‘most sincerely join him in hoping that they will not be. 

Not many things of their kind can be more interesting 
than such instances as these of the shifts to which a politi- 
cian, not indeed of long practice in active political life, but 

‘of long and ample preparation for it as a publicist, of the 
best literary training anywhere obtainable, of wide acquaint- 
ance with history, and of ability and amiability equally un- 
disputed, is driven when he is under the influence of wilful 
‘Gladstonianism. To talk about a cruel chimera at allin the 
context in which Mr. Mor.ey talked about it, and to con- 
sider it fallacious (that, we suppose, is what the cruel 
chimera means in calm language) to doubt the fact of the 
religious beliefs of Mr. Dittoy’s host for a night or so in 
Scotland having much to do with Mr. Drttoy’s political 
conduct in Ireland, might seem things equally impossible to 
a man of Mr. Mortey’s antecedents and accomplishments. 
A menagerie of cruel chimeras, and gaunt, grizzled, haggard 

bears ; a vocabulary of dooms and faiths and hopes, and 
so forth ; these things are what Gladstonianism brings a 
man to. They could hardly have been predicted, and cer- 
tainly not believed if predicted, of Mr. Morey a few years, 
or even months, ago. But the fact has for some time ceased 
to be very surprising, and each successive instance only 


awakens a mild surprise as to how far Mr. Morey will 


really go in his remarkable Political Pilgrim’s Progress. 


IMPERIAL DREAMING. 


$ REAMS,” says an erudite but lawless person, “ must 

“ be intended for some purpose.” It seems that the 
purpose for which they are intended is to promote the sale 
of a work entitled Zhe Imperial Dream Book, published in 
London by persons vaguely describing themselves as “the 
“ booksellers,” and printed by a printer who has successfully 
evaded that part of the statute law which requires him to 
put his name to the volume. If a person dreams of any- 
thing, or almost anything, he can look it out in this volume, 
which is arranged alphabetically, and he will discover the 
meaning of his dream, which is generally that something is 
going to happen. Some dreams, however, only signify 
something which the intelligent person might have dis- 
covered for himself without taking the trouble to dream at. 
all. For instance, “To dream of a basin signifies a good 
“ maid [which is cryptic]; and to dream you eat or drink 
“ therein, shows you have a love to the servant-maid.” 
But these are only the curiosities of oneirology ; the 
serious interest of the treatise lies in the light it throws 
upon the prophetic value of dreams. Of this we shall 
give a few instances likely to be of use to the general 
dreamer. 

Has any of our readers ever dreamt that he met Anam? 
“To dream you see this father of men, this inhabitant of 
“ Paradise, who was betrayed by Eve into sin, is a happy 
“omen. If he looks pleasant, be sure you will succeed in 
“ whatever you undertake.” This is valuable information ; 
but it is accompanied by a piece of advice which seems 
hardly necessary. “ Be careful, if he speaks to you, to 
“mind what he says, and observe it as faithfully as you 
“ possibly can.” Lives there a man who could do other- 
wise? It shows how miscellaneous is the information 
which the volume contains that the next entry which 
catches the critical eye is “Apparel.” There is a good 
deal about this; but the most.important part of it is — 
that, if you happen to dream that you are in 
crimson, “it denotes a small dispute between landlord 
“and tenant, which will be settled amicably, to the ad- 
“ vantage of the latter.” Few dreams are so precise—or 
so discreet—in their significance. ‘To dream you attend 
“an auction is, on the whole, unfavourable”; but, on 
the other hand, “to dream you see any one beheaded is a 
“ good omen.” Apparently it does not matter whom. This 
last, by the way, is one of a hundred or so ways of finding 
out that you will shortly “marry the object of your affec- 
“tions.” It is well, as a general rule, to avoid dreaming 
about butchers ; but if they are dreamt of, it is judicious to 
wake before they can begin “cutting up meat.” For, if the 
dreamer witnesses that ostensibly harmless process, “some 
“ of your friends will be hanged, and you will experience 
“ much misery and poverty.” It also appears to be safer 
to keep crocodiles out of one’s dreams, for the appearance 
of this treacherous creature “ signifies pirates or robbers 
“ at sea, or wicked persons of any sort like the crocodile.” 

It may be hoped that it is not usual to dream of the 
Devil, because such a dream would involve the student 
of the Dream Book in the delicate task of deciding be- 
tween the conflicting claims of the two following para- 
graphs :—“ Devit.—To dream about this professed enemy 
“of the human race denotes that many dangers will 
“threaten you, all of which you will overcome.” “ In- 
“yerNAL Tuincs.—If any one dreams that he sees the 
“ Devil, or any other infernal spirits or representations, 
“it is avery bad dream, bringing along with it, to them 
“that are sick, death, and to the healthy melancholy, 
“ anger, and violent sickness.” Whatever may be the true 
reconciliation of this apparent contradiction, “to dream 
“you see burning lights descending, as it were, from 
“ heaven, is a very bad sign indeed. It portends some 
“ dreadful accident to the dreamer, such as being hanged, 
“losing your legs, getting into prison, or other strange 
“ accidents.” It is worthy of notice that people who dream, 
and their friends, seem particularly liable to being put in 
prison. The following is rather startling :— Monxeys.— 
“To dream of these mischievous creatures is ominous 
“evil; they announce deceit in love, undutiful children, 
“ malicious enemies, and [note that the sentences are 
“ cumulative ]an attack by thieves.” An entry under the head- 
ing “Telegraph” shows that oneirology keeps pace with the 
attainments of the age. A good many telegrams may have been 
recently dreamt about ; for “ to dream that you have received 
“a message by telegraph, denotes that you will be quickly 
“ obliged to appear in a court of justice to give evidence 
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“in a case of some importance.” It is bad—though it 
might be interesting—to dream you see a unicorn, and 
rather worse to dream that you are “acting the part of | 
“an upholsterer.” No one would profanely pry into the 
dreams of a “young person,” but still it is rather alarming 
to learn that if such a one-dreams of receiving a valentine 
“ from a lover,” “she will shortly be laid on a bed of 
“ affliction, and probably of death.” But perhaps the most 
terrible thing of all is for a happy husband to dream that 
he is a widower. This “signifies that he will be surprised | 
“by something occurring in the domestic circle which he | 
“ did not anticipate—double or triple births.” | 


LORD BRASSEY ON FEDERATION. 


Ww* have only one fault to find with Lord Brassey’s 
speech to the Glasgow and West of Scotland Branch 
of the Imperial Federation League—namely, that it seems 
to have been largely addressed to the wrong person. “The 
“ passionate desire to keep the Empire together,” said Lord 
Brasszy, “was a sentiment at which the cynic might 
“ smile,” and he talks at the sneering beast. For his benefit 
and instruction Lord Brasszy dwelt on the grandeur of the 
British Empire, and the importance to all the parts thereof , 
of unity. Lord Brassey, we believe, and Lord RosEpery, | 
who introduced him to Glasgow, we know, to be Glad- 


stonian items of more or less loquacity and distinction, | 


but it is not our business to reconcile their Unionist and 
disruptionist principles for them. For the present Lord 
Brassey was engaged in demonstrating to the cynic that 
the various parts of the British Empire could make a 
much better business of it by staying together than by 
flying apart. For the sake of this unbelieving Tuomas, he 
showed that Canada obtains an amount of protection as 
a portion of the Empire which it could never get from 
its own strength, and in return gives us the treatment 
of most-favoured nation. Lord Brassey also pointed out 
that Australia. might cover the flank of India, and does, 
in the meantime, treat us in commercial matters as well as 
its Protectionist policy allows it to treat anybody. Alto- 
gether, Lord Brassry, who, like the tap of the British 
army’s drum, has followed the rising sun all round the 
world, has seen everywhere evidence that union is good, 
and even closer union is to be desired. 

Well, all this is very sound; but it is addressed to the 
‘wrong person. Lord Brassey is pushing at an open door. 
The cynic—who is, we take it, the sensible man who de- 
clines to do foolish things for sentimental reasons—is in 
this respect with him. What is wanted is, not assertion, 
‘however eloquent, that the thing is desirable, but some 
‘practical some how it is to be done. Now this is 
os what neither saint nor cynic can get out of the 


‘Imperial Federation League. We allow, we acknowledge, 


we agree most heartily, that the union of the Empire in all 
its parts is most carefully to be cherished. That being so, 
how is the union to be made closer than it is, and put under 
a common Government in which all parts will have a share? 
‘We will put a typical case to the Federation League. Let it 
be supposed that at one and the same time Canada falls out 
completely with the United States over the Fishery ques- 
tion, and that Australia becomes thoroughly angry about 
the Chinese immigrant difficulty. Both are pertinacious, 
and that at a time when it is of vital importance to England 
to preserve friendly relations with America and secure the 


help of China as an ally in the Far East. The situation is 
a possible one. It may arise within the next year, as 
neither Lord Roszsery nor Lord Brassgy can possibly 
deny. How is Imperial Federation to deal with it? Are 
the Colonies to have the right to say to the mother-country, 
Your European interests in the East and the road to India 
do not appear to us of such vital importance that we are 
oo to give up our fishery rights or submit to the 

inese immigrant for theirsake? You must yield or—— 
Besides, is Canada to have a voice in Australia’s immi- 
+ difficulty, or Australia to have its say in the 
ery question? If we are to have a common Govern- 
ment, it obviously mut be so. How the thing is to 
work, however, is what the Federation League has not 
yet explained. No doubt it has always declared that its 
first business is to arouse a desire for Federation, and to 
make people realize the value of the Colonies. This, how- 
ever, it has already done. Nobody any longer professes 
to think that separation would be other than a great mis- 


fortune. Unless the Federation League is to confine itself 
to mere repetition of accepted truths, it must now begin to 
attempt to explain how that further union which it desires 
is to be obtained. As things stand, there is a somew 
illogical, very ill-defined, but, on the whole, practical Con- 
stitution actually working. It is understood that the 
mother-country is to direct the general policy for the 
general good, and that the lesser parts are to yield when 
their local interests clash with the greater. No doubt this 
Constitution is informal ; it is a matter of use and wont; 
its theory and practice do not correspond—stiJl it works. 
There is an ultimate authority which we all recognize. If 
the machinery is to be changed and another authority 
is to be set up, how is it to be done? This is, pace Lord 
Rosesery, what the Imperial Federation League must now 
set itself to discover, unless it is to keep on saying the said, 
and proving the proved—to remain for ever marking time, 
and never to begin moving on a point. 


A BROTHERLY ARRANGEMENT. 


4 ie troubles in Sikkim have somehow made people- 


remember that marriage (like Love in the Latin 


Delectus) is a strange thing in Thibet. Perhaps the ideas. 


that the very name of Thibet wakens in an educated 
mind are, first Lamas, and next Polyandry. Yet a number 
of our fellow-countrymen appear to look on Thibetan 
polyandry as quite a new discovery, and find it necessary 
to inform the universe that polyandry is a form of mar- 
riage in which a woman has more than one husband 
at a time. This appears obvious on the face of it, but 
polyandry has not succeeded in being commonly under- 
stood. The Messrs. p— Goncourt remark very sagely in 
their journal that society begins with polygamy and ends 
with polyandry. The very reverse is true, society (in Thibet 
at all events) beginning with polyandry, however it may 
end. Perhaps it is more scientific to say that we cannot 
discover how society began, nor conjecture how it will end, 
as far as marriage is concerned. As soon as man became 


rational, without being civilized, he seems to have taken to - 


killing the superfluous population in babyhood. Girls he 
regarded, in a rather boyish way, as particularly super- 
fluous, and he drowned them, or strangled them, or put a 
clod of earth in their mouths, or disposed of them in any 
other manner which did not cause bloodshed. The reason 
of this was obvious. Say that you belong to a horde in 


which there are three clans. Your wife is never of your - 


own clan, and to her clan your children belong. If, then, 
you shed the blood of your baby, all your wife’s clan are in 
honour bound to shed yours. But, if you merely drown 
the infant, why the honour of the lady's clan is unim- 
paired; you can have no blood feud where there has 
been no blood shed. Thus it was found practically possible 
to kill off most of the girls ; and, consequently, there were 
not wives enough for the boys, even when hordes eked out 
the supply by stealing each other’s women. The next 
consequence was that every woman had several: husbands, 
because there were not wives enough to go round. The 
Thibetans have got so far as to perceive the advantage of 
keeping a wife in the family; and, therefore, a woman 
marries all the brothers who are sons of one mother. The 
Thibetans are a laudably conservative people. They main- 
tain this arrangement, because it is customary, though it 
leaves them with a large surplus stock of women on hand, 
who can get no husbands at all. These ladies become nuns 
in Buddhist convents. It has not occurred to the Thibetans 


that the ladies who now enter religion might as well marry 


the younger sons of Thibet. 

Practically the Thibetan arrangement is clearly un- 
f ourable to a ruinously rapid increase of population, and 
ic has the rather unlooked-for effect of keeping families 


together. To criticize the morality of Thibetan polyandry - 


were superfluous, because the Thibetan ethics are all un- 
like ours, and because the subjects of the Lama do not 


a to us for our opinion. But it may be remarked that. 
the institution is hard on peony brothers. The eldest. 


brother does all ¢&e love- , and selects a bride whom. 
he thinks suitable. He may be a sporting character, a 
pillar of the Thibetan turf, and his wife, of course, will be: 
chosen for similar tastes. The yo brothers may be 
literary and artistic, or political, or addi to agriculture: 
and commerce. Where can they find genuine pathy? 
Nowhere ; their wife is making a book on the vee and 
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one 
Suburban Handicap and cares for none of their interests. 
Or the elder brother may be a botanist, while his juniors 
are of a military temperament. The younger brothers 
may bore the wife, or, again, it is not impossible that she may 
fer their society, as more gay and festive, to that of 
umber 1. A Moravian missionary says that the custom 
“ is a good thing for the heathen in so sterile a country.” 
But what are the heathen in so sterile a country to do 
when they all become Moravians? ‘Will the other Mora- 
vians stand it? Will not the Thibetan Moravians become 
a kind of Mormons in the fold? Will European Moravian 
ladies receive proposals from six brethren of Thibet ? 
Opinions differ as to whether the Thibetan matron is the 
“ companion of her husbands,” or whether each additional 
husband is not rather an additional annoyance. Perhaps 
we do not yet know all the ins and outs of the institution 
We have only the burden of an old Thibetan popular 
song, which, being translated, runs thus :— 
Brothers and twins, brothers and twins, 
When a girl marries her trouble begins! 


RIVAL SCHEMES FOR THE NAVY. 


ORD GEORGE HAMILTON'S promise that the navy 
should be soon and sufficiently strengthened has 
naturally called out comment of various kind. His some- 
what dark saying has been interpreted, and then the inter- 
pretation has been criticized. Although it has not uncom- 
monly happened of late years that Government schemes 
have been revealed to the press, to the speechless amazement 
of Ministers of course, before they could be presented to 
Parliament, we shall not conclude that pilot-balloons have 
been sent up or feelers put out as yet. The naval pro- 
gramme for 1889-90, set forth in the St. James's Gazette, 
may be entirely due to the ingenuity of its author. It 
does not greatly signify whether it has this origin or 
another ; for it sets forth very clearly what the building 
gramme of an Admiralty which is prepared to do the 
best it can with such a sum of money as it is likely to 
obtain inust needs be. The indignant comment thereon 
made by Admiral Ext1or, again, is an effective statement 
of the viewsof the naval gentlemen whom we must not call 
alarmists for fear of hurting their feelings. The two may 
be set up over against one another as giving the respective 
views of the Possibilists—as Sefior CasTELAR would call 
them—and the Intransigeants—to apply another political 
adjective to the gentlemen who will stand no nonsense about 
the navy. 
The first scheme is based on the supposition that the 
Admiralty may have some 3,000,000/, a year to spend on 
building. As the last set of ships taken in hand is now 
about finished, this money is available for new ones. It is, 
therefore, so it seems, proposed to lay down at once four 
ironclads and six cruisers. These are to be built as rapidly 
as may be; the ironclads in three, the cruisers in two years. 
Then, as fast as they are ready, others are to be begun and 
pushed on. If this is not the Admiralty scheme, at least it 


is one which the present Board may be plausibly suspected | part 


of entértaining. To build a limited number of vessels, but 
to build them quick, has always been Lord GerorcE 
Haminton’s idea of doing good business. If this plan is, 
indeed, his, it may further be put to the credit of the First 
Lorp that he has been taught by experience. We can re- 
member the not very distant period when Lord GrorGE 
Hawmixton thought that the Nie and the Trafalgar would 
be the last of the great ironclads. Now his friends think 
him capable of building four more at once, and he says 
nothing to the contrary. As a matter of course, this 
modest scheme does not enjoy the approval of Admiral 
Etuior. The Admiral, not having a constituency to consult, 
can speak out for the alarmist naval officer quite frankly, 
and he does. His scheme is simple and yet grandiose. We 
must have two ironclads for every French ironclad and 
three cruisers for every French cruiser. In order to be on 
the safe side, our vessels, battle-ships or cruisers, must all 
be first class. We must count every Frenchman as effec- 
tive, whether built, building, or only ordered to be built. 
With this eminently simple rule to go by all our doubts 
will be at an end. We at once set about building 
24 additional battle-ships and 114 cruisers. Taking the 
average value ofa first-class ironclad to be 800,000/. and of a 
cruiser 250,000l., it follows that Admiral Ex.ior would 


| manageable quantity of work in a reasonable 


= 
wery moderit figgar of 47,700,0001. After this it is dis- 
appointing to find him confessing that he would be satisfied 
for the present with 10 ironclads, and “as many first-class 
“ cruisers as could be contracted for.” This is unworthy 
of the Admiral’s austerity of principle, and the phrase 
about the cruisers is bewildering. What limit can be put 
on the number of vessels which can be contracted for? 
Either we want the 114 or we do not, and if we do, as he 
says we do, it is contrary to his own principles to allow con- 
siderations of economy to stand in the way. In truth, it 
seems to have suddenly dawned on the Admiral that there 
is such a thing as paying too much insurance. Neither do 
we quite understand how Admiral ELuiot proposes to man 
and officer his 138 additional ships. We have just 
about enough blue jackets and marines (which, by the way, 
never was the case in peacetime before); we are short of 
stokers ; the list of lieutenants is 300 below what would be 
required if the whole fleet were mobilized. If an addi- 
tional 138 vessels are built, it would be necessary to increase 
the staff of lieutenants by 1,000. It is manifestly no use 
to build vessels which you cannot commission—that, as 
Bur.zicH observed long ago, would be but to put suits of 
armour on stakes on the sea-shore. But it is hardly neces- 
sary to argue gravely against such fantastic schemes. They 
are only useful as showing what the alarmists want—what 
Lord Caries BeresrorpD would ask for if his constituents 
did not sit upon his tongue. There would be no end to it 
if they had their way ; for they would certainly discover, in 
a couple of years or so, that their 138 additional ships were 
obsolete, and must be built over again. The country will 
be another England, indeed, if it is not satisfied with some 
possible, practical scheme, which will provide for doing some 


space of 


time. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND POLITICS. 


| yr neem for the elections of the County 
Councils are inning early, but, judging from 
certain indications of the probable character of the approach- 
ing contest, none too soon. We do not undertake to pre- 
dict that the elections will generally throughout England 
assume a political colour ; in some places they can hardly 
do so, and we hope that in as many places as possible they 
will be fought on non-political lines. But that this is likely 
to be the case, either in London or in any of the more 
populous county constituencies, is too much to be hoped—is, 
indeed, already, we fear, past praying for. The time has 
not yet arrived for assigning everywhere the responsibility 
for this perversion of the new Act to party ends; but 
in one most important instance, at any rate, it is clear 
enough. The Chairman of the Marylebone Conservative 
Union has just pointed it out in the Times, in a letter 
of reply to Mr. Norris’s well-meant deprecation of the 
intrusion of politics into the contest. That course, Mr. 
Bovutnois truly says, has been forced upon the Conserva- 
tive Association by the action of the Liberal and Radical 
y in the metropolis. They long since determined to 
contest the elections for the London County Council upon 
strictly political lines; and, “much as we deplore it,” 
the Conservatives can hardly be expected to stand tamely 
by. In the Marylebone Division the Radicals have held 
meetings for the purpose of selecting Radical candidates ; 
and “it appears now impossible to avoid a party fight.” 

It was, of course, to be expected that, as soon as this had 
well established itself as a foregone conclusion, we should be 
treated to the sight of one of the Radical instructors of 
public opinion coming forward to exhort the electors not to 
give their votes on political grounds. Of course, too, the 
exhortation is followed by the melancholy reflection that. it 
is beyond the power of human nature to listen toit. It isa 
counsel of perfection which the average elector cannot be 
expected to follow. Lord Cransrook, for instance, is a 
very fitting person for a County Councillor; but “would 
“ there not be some difficulty at the present time in in- 
** ducing Liberal electors ” to vote for him? Would there 
not be “infinitely more ”—observe the “ infinitely more ”— 
difficulty about prevailing on Tory electors to set us the 
good example by voting for even the most useful and meri- 
torious of Home Rule peers? The passion of Tory and 
Renegade-Liberal partisanship which obtrudes itself into 
purely social elubs and into drawing-rooms and bar-messes, 


ask Parliament, or induce somebody else to ask, for the 


is it likely that that sort of feeling will nobly and wisely 
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keep itself out of the elections for the new Councils under 
the Local Government Act? And so forth, and so forth. 
How nobly and wisely free from partisanship the writer 
himself is we are enabled to gather from his earlier state- 
ment that the working of the provisions of the Local Go- 
vernment Act may “take away in many places from the 
“popular majority the very advantage of fair popular re- 
“ presentation which the measure professes to establish” ; 
as also from his remark, quoted from Mr. Bricnt, that 
“the underlying purpose of every Tory scheme of reform 
“ was to take away with one hand what was given by the 
“other.” No wonder that the Radical Associations of 
contest the elections on political 


THE EEL AND THE SKINNER. 


A PROPOSAL to spend 42,600,000/., and the methods 
suggested as most convenient for raising the money, 
are serious things. France, which is already taxed to the 
eyes, and finds its expenses steadily outgrowing its income, 
is asked to supply this enormous sum for the marr of 
putting its defences into a sound state. And these forty- 
two millions odd are not asked for in order to begin the 
erection of defences, but in order to reconstruct a vast 
system of forts and entrenched camps which have been 
raised at an enormous expense within the last eighteen 

If M. pe Freycrer’s love of engineering under- 
takings has not been too much for him, and so led him into 
vaster schemes than are necessary, it has been his ill luck 
as Minister of War to be compelled to give the most con- 
vincing of all examples of the unbounded costliness of 
modern warfare and of the destructive effects of science. 
The elaborate system of fortification which France has 
erected to defend herself against Germany has, it is asserted, 
been made completely useless by the invention of new ex- 
plosives. If this is, indeed, the fact, it supplies a somewhat 
ironical answer to the jubilation heal in France and 
the terror shown elsewhere over the invention of melinite. 
This dreadful resource of civilization was to have given the 
French an enormous superiority in armament over all pos- 
sible enemies. What it has done is to convince them that 
the enemy, who has doubtless got something of the same 
sort in hand, would be able to knock down their barriers. 
Therefore, before anything else is done, they must rebuild 
their defences throughout. If all this is not the result of 
error or panic, and ifthe French Government has not some 
other reason for demanding the money, which it does not 
choose to avow, nations may give up all hope of ever by 
any outlay attaining toa reasonable degree of safety. It 
seems almost futile to build when a chemist may make your 
building useless in a day. 

‘ But the Budget and the military votes are, both in 
popular estimation and in fact, less interesting for the 
moment than the proceedings of the Revision Committee. 
After all, nothing can be so important as the question what 
Government France is to have in another year, which is what 
the Committee is trying to find out. It has for that purpose 
tried to make something out of General BouLancer—with 
the most signal want of success. The brave General has 
been all along very averse to giving definite undertakings 
of any kind, and has kept to a judicious vagueness in spite 
of the most determined efforts on the part of his critics to 
draw him. They might as well have tried to get something 
precise and compromising out of Mr. Giapstone. One after 
another the members of the Committee tackled the slippery 
witness, but not a word could they extort which committed 
him to anything—except to a very convenient contradiction 
in terms. M. Revitxon got him to allow that the Assembly 
might depose the Chief of the State in case of need ; but to 
M. Acnarp he declared that the Executive ought not to be 
subordinate to the legislative authority. How the General 
proposes to reconcile the apparently diametrically opposite 
views when his Constitution comes to be drafted is a pretty 
question for his native critics to ask ; but really it is y 
worth putting. He will not reconcile them, nor try to—nor is 
there reason why he should try. When heis very hard pushed 
the General gets out of the fix by referring everything to the 
country. Major Lasorpire thought he had him on the ques- 
tion of the responsibility of the Chief of the State. General 
BovuanceEr, unless he abolished the President altogether, 
would make him directly responsible, but would give him 
alone the power of asking the opinion of the country. When 


asked whether this was not the position of Napotzon IIT., he | 


replies, with an aplomb for which he has hardly received suffi- 
cient credit, “ You are entering into details.” On the whole, 
he defined his own position very neatly in his answer to 
the question what he would do if he were the Constituent 
Assembly :—“ I have perhapsan opinion, but I keepit for my- 
“ self.” The General’s Revisionscheme, like Mr. GLapsTone’s 
next Irish Bill, and Lord Ranpotpn’s plan for doubling. 
the army and also halving the Budget, remains —e 
in the author’s mind—“ perhaps,” as ce brav’ Général added, 
with more frankness than we have been accustomed to from 
his kindred spirits. In the meantime it is clear that the 
General, and those for whom he is a mouthpiece, are 
resolute to fight for a general election before the Revision 
scheme is debated. Here is quite policy enough to go on 
for the present. There is all the difference in the world 
between allowing this Chamber to decide its own fate, as 
M. Froquer proposes, and asking the country to pass 
sentence on the Chamber as a preliminary to recasting the 
form of government. The latter is naturally the course 
preferred by all who wish for a general overturn and hope 
to profit by the scramble. 


LORD SACKVILLE AS A MISSILE. 


ik will be no little relief to the world in general to 
witness the close of the Presidential contest in the United 
States. To the combatants, no doubt, the whole thing is 
vastly inspiriting, as indeed isa street-fight, an election-row, 
a meeting between the Salvation and “Skeleton” armies, 
or a crowded hour of the glorious life of Donnybrook in 
the old days. But to the onlookers, liable at any moment,, 
and some of them certain of not escaping the liability, to be 
made use cf either as marks or missiles by one or other of 
the contending parties, the conflict has not nearly the same. 
charm. It is an impressive thought, of course, for any 
admirer of “Triumphant Democracy” to reflect that, when 
Triumphant Democracy is in its periodical fight 
over the loaves and fishes of administration, it is equally 
ready to fling a provocation in the face of a friendly State, 
or to raise an outcry at the heels of an individual. From 
the point of view of Mr. ANDREW CaRNEGIE, all this, we dare 
say, is quite as it should be. When the Great Republic 
spreads herself—and she spreads herself very much about 
the time of a Presidential election—it behoves the effete 
monarchies of the Old World and their wretched subjects 
to stand out of the way. If England, for instance, sup- 
poses that the mere fact of Se possessing a huge 
slice of the American continent, and a Dominion 
marching with the territory of the United States alo: 
a frontier of three thousand miles, entitles her to |] 
for decently considerate treatment at the hands of the 
Great Republic, even when engaged in the periodical, 
wrangle over the spoils, she is mightily mistaken—as 
President CLEVELAND and his party have recently taken 
occasion to show. And no sooner has Great Britain been 
made to appreciate the indiscretion of being anywhere in 
the neighbourhood of the United States, when the American 
ies are fighting for the Presidency, than the British 
inister at Washington comes in for a personal lesson of 
the same kind. , 
Whether or how far Lord SackviLie may have aggravated 
by any conduct of his own the initial offence of being British 
Minister at Washington during a Presidential contest, we 
will not, with our present information, undertake to say. 
On the first blush of the matter one would certainly be dis- 
posed to think that he had been “drawn,” and drawn in a 
manner which, if not discreditable to a person of average 
discretion, might still be regarded as indicating some- 
thing less than that highly-developed caution one might 
expect to find in a British official in that particular situation 
at that particular juncture. Fuller details of the affair 
might, however, put another complexion upon it; and in 
the meantime we know no more than the bare fact that a 
certain Mr. Murcutson, a British-born naturalized subject 
of California, wrote to Lord Sackvitux, asking advice as 
to his vote at the coming election, and that the latter 
wrote a reply—not intended, it is, of course, safe to pre-. 
sume, for publication, but which, equally of course, was’ 
published —advising the correspondent to vote for Mr. 
CLEVELAND. Whether Mr. Murcuison is merely 4. dis- 
astrously indiscreet person, and himself permitted the pub-. 


lication of the letter, or whether it was irregularly obtained: 
from him and published without his sanction, or whethex. 
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-and then followed the familiar old story of storm, fog, sepa- 


-this kind does not condemn the route. Next year the 
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lastly, the whole incident was, 2s one American journal 
roundly asserts, a “A Republican trap,” we are without 
material even for conjecture. That uncertainty, of course, 
is not for a moment allowed to affect the result. Lord 
SAcKVILLE has become for the moment not so much a mark 
asa missile. The Republican and Democratic parties fling 
him backwards and forwards—genial young giants at play 
—from one to another. The former exclaim in scandalised 
indignation against the unwarrantable interference of a 
British Minister in the internal affairs of their country ; the 
latter, not to be behindhand, denounce him for compromis- 
ing them with the unpopularity of a patronage which they 
never solicited and which they indignantly reject. Naturally 
the Democrats, who cannot afford to have the Irish vote 
altogether alienated from them by being suspected of enjoy- 
ing the favour of a nation now connected with Ireland by 
a “union of hearts,” are a little the more offensive in their 
lectures of the t Minister; but the other side run 
them pretty close. Fortunate Lord Sackvi.g, and delightful 
Government to be accredited to in such lively times! An 
indiscreet correspondent elicits from you, or perhaps a party 
wirepuller entraps you into writing, a confidential reply to 
& private letter of inquiry ; and here is the result. 


CAPTAIN WIGGINS. 


— reports of Captain Wicerns’s voyages to Siberia, 
and of the doings of the Phenix Merchant Adven- 
turers, show that the old spirit is not extinct either in 
British seamen or British traders. The Captain and his 
-eapitalists have between them made a by no means bad 
imitation of the enterprises of the Muscovy Company, and 
the feats of Chancellor Burrovens and ANTHONY 
Jenkinson. The great nautical and commercial enterprise 
of the early sixteenth century has been overshadowed by 
the more brilliant, and withal more lucrative, adventures 
of Hawxiys and Drake; but it was a great thing 
in its time, and had no unimportant consequences. It 
is interesting, and even a little touching, to come across 
a repetition of it after centuries of discovery. It might be 
thought that by this time whatever there was to find had 
been found, and that every accessible market had been 
tapped. But it is not so. Captain Wicerns has in these 
late days repeated the doings of the sixteenth-century 
sailors. He has made his mind up that a certain route to a 
good market which nobody had yet explored was practicable. 
With this conviction he has gone about arguing and per- 
suading, like a very Cotumpus or Frosisuer, till he found 
somebody to believe in him, and then he has practically 
demonstrated that his idea was no dream. 

Captain Wicaixs has followed the Muscovy Company’s 
captains, and has gone beyond them. They rounded Lap- 
land, and reached the heart of Russia through Archangel. 
He has pushed on between Waigatz Island and the main- 
land, through the Kara Sea to the mouth of the Yenisei, | 
and has shown that a steamer of some hundreds of tons’ 
burden can follow the course of that river as far as Yeniseisk, 
in the very heart of Siberia. The course of exploration has | 
not run altogether smoothly—as, indeed, it never does. It 
is the obstacles which make the fun of it. Vessels have 
been lost. Captain Wicerns had himself once to leave ship and 
cargo nipped in the ice, and make his way homeoverland. The 
last voyage in this summer has been far from successful. The 
Captain was kept waiting in his own ship, the Labrador, 
at Vardo for a river-boat which he was to take to the 
Yenisei. When she came'the best of the season was gone, 


ration, panic in the crew of the smaller vessel, and the 
failure of the voyage. While the Labrador was looking 
for the Seagull, her consort, the ice had begun to choke 
the mouth of the Yenisei, and there was nothing for 
it but. to return to the Tyne. A _ partial failure of 


Seagull, which is laid up at Vardo, may be taken on early 
-in the summer, and may yet serve as tender up and 
.down the river: To.be sure, the commercial prospects 
-of the Phenix Merchant Adventurers are not of the most 

brilliant. The route is not an easy one, and is only avail- 

able for of the year. But it is not the natural difficul- 
ties which are most to be feared.. If the Company’s captains | 
had nothing more serious to get over than fog and storm, 


which made the Yenisei useless. They have something 
much more serious to fear. As yet the Czar, like his 
predecessor, Ivan the Terrible, has favoured the Mer- 
chant Adventurers. He has granted them privileges, 
and has permitted them to navigate the river, although 
foreigners have hitherto been forbidden to use Russian 


Majesty’s subjects have to complain that they are 
not protected. Probably the Phenix Adventurers may 
find that they have worked for others. We hope not; 
but, even if it is so, they will have the credit of having 
kept up and carried on the old English tradition. As for 
Captain Wiccrns, if anybody suggests that he ought to 
have a gold medal, or even some more substantial mark of 
approval, as one who has creditably served the State, we 
imagine that there will be no opposition to the proposal. 


— 


FRENCH PLAYING-FIELDS. 

OME paragraphs in newspapers during the week, and a 
S leading ide in the Times of Thursda hoes informed 
a many people that France is in its own serious way (for 
there never was a more serious people than the French) going to 
turn another leaf in the book of Anglomania. The ren a 
hundred years borrowed “their own hair” and from 
| England, since which, it has been thought by many Frenchmen, 
_ (and we are not sure that they are not right) France has never 
| been merry Fran 


ce again. For some thirty years after that importa- 
_tion they were too busy fighting with us to do much imitation 
except constant and vain attempts, which have been continued 
with equal vanity to the present day, to “get Parliaments” as a 
nigger “gets salvation.” We have nearly, if not entirely, “ lost Par- 
liaments” ourselves now, so there is no want of generosity in 
making this reflection. As soon as they had got rid of Napoleon 
they tried to borrow Constitutional Monarchy, certainly with no 
great success.’ Then they read Scott and Byron, and borrowed 
the Romantic movement—this time, we are glad to acknowl 

not only not without success, but with a success great : 
striking. During the reign of Louis Philippe they borrowed from 


Mr. Hoskins and his friends the little stick which (on the same: 
wonderful French principle which makes them call a paper-chase, 
Rallye-papier, and think they are speaking the best of English) 
they were pleased to call'a “twine.” After the English alliance 
with that eminent statesman, Louis Napoleon, Britannic fashions 
came in by shoals. The shuddering housekeeper of M. de Camors 
beheld him, or knew that he did, plunge himself all alive into a 
vat of cold water every morning, and M. About’s honnéte homme, 
little as he liked the Empire and the Alliance, imported “le 
nursery,” and found himself well of it. But there was one point 
on which no Frenchman doubted that the savage countrymen of 
Old Will were far behind him A eae Fy that was 
schools, and especially that of our discipline for our yo 
barbarians which pon Pore ri in work, but in play. An they 
had some kind of following even here, as all men know who 
reinembeér the most astonishing thing that even Mr. Matthew 
Arnold ever wrote, the “ French Eton.” 
The War of 1870, which changed so much, c this thing also 


they would continue to make their way to the heart of 
Siberia till some other route had been found and opened | 


inFrance. They had prided themselves, not too well-foundedly, that 


| in point of teaching they had far the better of England; with its 


half-barbarian schools and its Universities, that were only high 
schools with a curriculum @ volonté. They did not want to 
imitate Germany by piling on the mere instruction still more, 
and so by slow $s it seems to have dawned on them that 
there was a side of English education, untainted by any similarit 
to Germany, which it might be well to follow up, and whi 
might lead to good results in the battle of Armageddon that is to 
be. One or two books lately (especially acapital one by M Pierre 
de Coubertin, which was noticed in the Saturday Review not 
long ago) have given evidence of the existence of a very different 
frame of mind from that in which, not so many decades since, 
a the used to visit 

ngland, , and report, with or without decent peri i 
that, at a rate, as far as schools were concerned, a ararwe 
nothing to learn from us. The upshot of the whole is that a 
wealthy Frenchman has offered a sum of money, and machinery 
has been put in operation for the ge veam. of this sum, in order to 
devise means for starting games in French schools. 

Nothing could be easier than to make game, in another sense, 
of such a movement, and indeed a certain amount of hilarity is 
almost unavoidable. Hitherto the surgical operation has not 
been invented which would get comprehension of even the 
simplest of English school games into a French head. It is 
but two or three years since a book a elaborately and 
conscientiously devoted by a ised hand to La wie de colldge 
en Angleterre, in which, when cricket came to be dealt 
with, “le batman” and “le bowlman” were made to perform 
tricks which might make angels weep, but would certainly 
make captains swear; while the umpire, suppressed — 
gave place, if we remember rightly, to a mysterious - , who 
rendered equally mysterious services to “le batman.” genius 


inland waters. Now, however, that the route has been: 
shown to be good, and that money can be made on it, His: 
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of national depreciation makes it almost impossible for an Eng- 
lishman not to figure to himself a French boy in the midst of a 
scrimmage at football passionately calling upon “ma mére” to 
deliver him, and retiring from the unequal combat; while we 
tremble to think what would be the sake of enjeining upon a 
French youth of tolerably adult years, aspiring ‘towards his 
bachot and penetrated with a sense of human dignity, that he 
should at once and peremptorily “ get his belly between his lege.” 
“ At present among French boys,” says the Times, “ the only idea 
of collective recreation is a desultory romp.” These words are, 
we deeply t to say, exactly descriptive of the collective idea 
of recreation in English Board School playgrounds, as may be 
seen at his leisure and to his sorrow by any traveller on the outer 
and elevated lines of the Metropolitan and District Railways. But 
from the testimony, spoken and written, of Frenchmen, we fear that 
they give almost a too favourable idea of the idea of recreation 
pre ent in France. That A should take B into acorner and con- 

e to him particulars damaging to the moral character of C 
would appear to be nearer the mark, To make elevens and 
fifteens out of such material will certainly take some time. Nor 
do we quite see how it is going to be done without first breedi 
up a race of masters — different from the répétiteurs an 
ene and proviseurs who are at present ed by the 

ch boy with a feeling to which the celebrated “natural 
a feeling offers no kind of analogy. Weremember a young 
schoolmaster writing in England not long ago, with the somewhat 
priggish gravity that the pushing of ey things to extremes 
always brings about, that a boy “should get into his flannels at 
least once every day.” Let any one who has known more or 
fewer lights of the Ecole Normale imagine the countenance of 
those distinguished colleagues of M. Taine and M. Sarcey if it 
were suggested to them that it was, above all things, their 
duty to see that Jujules and Gugusse “got into their flannels” 
(an expression which, we fear, it would be necessary to explain 
at length to the distinguished normalien) at least once a day. 

It is curious (and intelligent readers will have “seen us 
coming ”) that this very sentence, which we have quoted from 
an enthusiastic example of the newest kind of English school- 
master, should lead round to the very danger which is the 
initial one of French athletics, as it is the final one of English. 
Already there are whispers that the prescribed es in some 
schools with us excite a certain spirit of revolt. It is quite 
certain that, if the Minister of Instruction in France decrees 
that at such and such a minute of the day every boy ere | 
France who has reached a certain position in school shall be a 
half-back, or shall be at short slip, according to the time of 
year, athleticism will take no hold in France, do no good, and 
only add one more to those heavy burdens which make the very 
name of his schooldays as detestable to every Frenchman as the 
name of them is dear to most Englishmen. We are beginning 
ourselves to forget that the origin and half the value of school- 
games with us lay inthe fact that, though always more or less 
winked at, they were never absolutely prescribed, and were some- 
times absolutely prohibited by the authorities. They were, in 
short, a natural and spontaneous result of the tendencies and cha- 
racter of the race. at op J are always this now few people 
would affirm, though luckily the race has not yet grown out of 
harmony with them, despite the gross provocation of being told to 
“get into its flannels {the sweetest of operations if performed 
spontaneously] once every day.” Whether they can be incul- 
cated against the natural tendency of the race on French boys 
isa highly interesting question. they can, some results 
must almost necessarily follow. The best of all, perhaps, will be 
the prevention, as far as is possible, of that misbegotten sense of 
what is called personal dignity, of being as as anybody else, 
which has been the curse and the ruin of the French nation ever 
since the immortal Tennis Court Oath, and the other immortal 
Proceedings of the same year or two. Many and excellent are the 

ns of school games ; but the two best of all, perhaps, are the 
lesson that one man is not as as another, an iho tcon that 
it is quite useless to get in a temper because somebody else 
is better than yourself. No one except a natural fool ora bapelensty 
bad-blooded person can be a Democrat, ora Socialist, ora Communist, 
or a public nuisance of any such kind, when he has once learnt the 
lesson of the fact that, if he goes in and Jones is bowling opposite 
to him, Jones will infallibly get him out; and that if he cannot 
make his hands and legs keep his head at football, his head will, 
despite the rights of man and the principles of ’89, suffer very 
considerably. We are not disposed to plume ourselves on the 
superiority of England over other countries—it is a bad decade 
in which to do that. But, if we did plume ourselves on any 
such point, it would be on the point that an Englishman 
stands the art of finding his level better than a Frenchman. And 

ing, so far as we know, helps an Englishman more to learn 
this difficult art than school games. We do not know whether 
the Committee which whore Bw sit in France will be able to 
adopt or discover a which has this good effect, and we still less 
know how they will get it played when they have discovered it. 
But if they can and do, it will 
Republic (we rather doubt, or do not doubt, its on that), 


but for the State. 
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THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


bare Cambridgeshire of this year might almost be called a 
new race; for, by the change of course, its character has 
been greatly altered. When the race was run over the exceed- 
ingly trying Cambridge Hill, ending at the town end, a i 
class of horse was required to win it; but now that it is run 
“ Across the Flat,” it has become merely a shortened Cesarewitch. 
So far as the spectators are concerned, there can be no question 
as to the advantages of the new arrangement; but the special 
features of the race have been sacrificed. 

The Cesarewitch almost always affected the prospects of the 
Cambridgeshire to a large extent, although doubts were often 
expressed as to the powers of a winner or forward runner in the 
former race to climb the severe Cambridge Hill; much more,. 
therefore, did the result of the Cesarewitch influence the betting 
on the Cambridgeshire when the latter race was run over the 
last half of the Cesarewitch course. At the First October Meet- 
ing Ténébreuse had stood at 33 to 1 for the Cambridgeshire; at 
the Second, when she had won the Cesarewitch, she was at once 
backed for the Cambridgeshire at 12 to1. The day after the 
Cesarewitch she started for France to run for the Prix Gladiateur 
at Paris, and, as it was doubted whether she would run for the 
Cambridgeshire, she became unsteady in the market; but, when 
she had won the French stake of 88o0/. in a common canter, and had 
returned to England, she was backed at 5 to 1. Lord Lurgan’s 
three-year-old colt, Acme, had run very well for the Cesarewitch 
almost as far as the Abingdon Bottom, and he was now to meet 
Ténébreuse on 6 lbs. better terms over a shorter course, which it 
was thought would be in his favour. Many people admired this 

at lengthy colt, yet critics were not wanting who considered 

im short of quality. The Duke of Beaufort’s Button Park had 
been in the tront rank for the Cesarewitch about as long as 
Acme, and he was now to meet Acme on 8 lbs. and Ténébreuse 
on 14 lbs. better terms. Relatively to the Cesarewitch, no horse 
was to be placed on more favourable terms for the Cambridge- 
shire than Mr. Fenwick’s muscular colt, Phil, as he was now 
to carry 18 lbs. less weight in comparison with Ténébreuse than 
he did over the longer course; and, in addition to this advan- 
tage, it was thought that the shorter course would suit him far 
better. He had finished eighth for the Cesarewitch, but he never 
took a very prominent position throughout the course of that 
race. We may as well dismiss him at once by saying that he ran 

uite as badly for the Cambridgeshire, and we may add that, in 
the latter race, none of the Cesarewitch party distinguished 
themselves. 

Forecasts on the Cambridgeshire were greatly influenced by the 
result of the race for the Champion Stakes on the Thursday of the 
Second October Meeting, as it had the effect of supplying, for a 
time, a strong first favourite in T. Jennings Junior's bay filly, 
Mamia. She had only run fourth for the Champion Stakes, and 
she had already been, once or twice, first favourite for the Cam- 
bri the the Champion Stakes 14 
to I id against her. ing the earl of the race 
for the Champion Stakes she had lain in the en. | oa Gen, after 
gradually working her way to the front, she had almost caught 
the two cracks, Minting and Friar’s Balsam, in the Abingdon 
Bottom. When Cannon had ascertained that she could not win, 
he had eased her, or possibly she might have finished as good or 
even a better third than Zanzibar. To have run so well in such 
excellent company, at weight for age, appeared to entitle her 
to great consideration for the Cambridgeshire, since she was 
only to carry 6st. 6lbs. for that race. Judging from her forward 

ing for the Champion Stakes, when giving Friar’s Balsam 
6 lbs., it was reasonable to suppose that she could have won that 
race if she had received 33 lbs. from him, which was the margin 
allowed between the pair for the Cambridgeshire. This daughter of 
Speculum, although not on a very large scale, is strongly built, very 
muscular, and exceedingly well sha’ As a two-year-old 
won four races worth 3,548/., including the Rous Memorial Stakes 
at Goodwood, for which she gave tolbs. to Réve d’Or, as well 
as more or less weight to each of her nine other opponents. 
A year last May it seemed probable that she might turn out ome 
of the best three-year-old fillies of the season, and on the roth of 
that month her owner was said to have refused 4,000. for her,. 
with further contingencies, if she should win the Oaks or St. 
Leger. Unfortunately on the 11th she split a fore pastern in the 
course of an exercise gallop. She was sufficiently recovered 
the autumn to run twice at the Newmarket October Meeti 
but she was then obviously out of form. This season, 
had thus far run unsuccessfully. The handicapper for ey on 
bridgeshire appears to have given her only 6 lbs. for her two-year- 
old form, which mp not a few students of his handiwork. 
The result nevertheless proved that, in giving the filly so light’a 
burden, — Egerton knew what he was doing. 

When Mr. Cooper’s Bismarck only just lost the Stewards’ 
Cup at Goodwood by a head, after sw across the course, he 
was said by many to be the fastest three-year-old over five furlongs 
in training. Huis weight of 7 st. 8 lbs. for the Cambri i 
was by no means excessive ; his rather seemed to con- 
sist in the fact that courses of five furlongs are a very different 
thing from one of double that distance. His sire, Pride of 
Prussia, could not be called a fashionable stallion, and he 
himself had only cost the moderate sum of 40 guineas as 
a — Nevertheless he has two strains of Newmineter 
blood he is a very powerful and well-made colt. After 
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standing at 66 to 1 at Doncaster, he rose in the betti 
until he became for a time first favourite, and he sta 

at 3 to 1. Among the first horses backed for the Cambridge- 
shire was Lord Rodney’s Danbydale. His only public _per- 
formances had been to run unplaced twice last season, and the 
handicapper very properly placed this “ dark colt” 15 lbs. above 
the bottom of the handicap. He was trained from Jewitt’s 
stable, an establishment which has the reputation of being an 
emporium of “good things”; so when it was supposed that 
Danbydale was to be the chosen representative of that stable, he 
rose to 7 to 1, soon, however, to drop to 40. Another candidate 
ttained at Jewitt’s‘was Lord Calthorpe’s Sandal. Eleven days 
before the Cambridgeshire she won the Great Challenge Stakes 
by two lengths from the Duke of Westminster’s useful colt, 
Ormuz, and, with only 7 st. on her back, she appeared to have at 
least a fair chance. Mr. h’s four-year-old colt, Veracity, had 
won the Lincolnshire and Nottingham Handicaps, a couple of 
races worth more than 2,000/., in the Spring; but he had met 
with half a dozen defeats this year. At 7st. 4]bs. he did not 
seem handicapped on his best form. Although frequently 
backed, he never became a leading favourite, — | 20 to I was 
laid against him at the start. The handicapper apparently 
thought it desirable that Mr. Abingdon’s Gallinule, who had 
not won a race for two years, should first break his long spell 
of ill fortune by winning a weight-for-age race, for he appor- 
tioned 8 st. all but one pound to this persistent loser of races. 
His a owner was understood to have given 5,100 guineas 
for him, and it was expected that he would some day win a 
great race. When that event should take place the general 
public was anxious to participate in the profits, and with this 
a he was heavily backed for the Cambridgeshire. Con- 
sidering that he won some 1,600/. in stakes last season, Cactus 
was wonderfully lightly weighted, for a four-year-old, at 6 st. 5 lbs., 
and it is always dangerous for a handicapper to deal very leniently 
with a horse that has run only once during the season, and then 
unsuccessfully. There was a great deal to be said in favour of 
the chance of Prince Soltykoff's Sheen. He had already won 
nearly 3,000/. in stakes this season, and on his best form he did 
not appear to be unmercifully dealt with at 7st.9 lbs. Man 
—- had a great fancy for the chance of Sir Frederic 
ohnstone’s Candlemas. This horse has, in the course of his 
three seasons on the Turf, lost a great many races, and it has 
been doubted whether some of his best victories have not been 
owed to luck rather than to merit. Upon the whole, it seems to 
us that his public form did not demand a heavier burden than 
the 7 st. 8 lbs. allotted to him. 

"The field of nineteen got off, with very little delay, to a capital 


. start, and as soon as “per settled down in their strides, Fagan 


rode Bismarck to the front and made strong running—indeed, 
the race is said to have been the fastest Cambridgeshire on 
record. Half way across the flat he held a lead of three or four 
lengths, followed by Veracity, Cactus, and Danbydale. Ténébreuse 
ran as if outpaced from start to finish. Mamia and Acme made 
their way towards the front near the T.Y.C. winning-post, but 
they were unable to improve upon their position after this point. 
At the top of the Bushes Hill, Senay ad got within a couple 
of lengths of Bismarck, and Cactus was just behind him. 
Mr. Perkins’s Belle Mahone, who had won 2,760/. in stakes 
this season, but was supposed to have no chance of winning 
the Cambridgeshire under her weight of 7 st. 7 lbs., was the only 
other horse practically left in the race. In the Abingdon Bottom 
Veracity got up to Bismarck’s girths, and, in ascending the in- 
cline, Bismarck threw up his head and resigned the lead. In the 
meantime the lightly-weighted Cactus, whose 6st. 5 Ibs. had been 
reduced to 6st. by his jockey being an apprentice, — Bismarck 
and collared Veracity. A very pretty race ended in the victo 
of Veracity by a head. Bismarck was a couple of lengths behind- 
hand, and only a head in front of Belle Mahone. Although some- 
what undersized, Veracity is a lengthy, well-shaped colt. He is 
much inbred to The Baron and Pocahontas, having three strains of 
the blood of each in his veins, as well as an equal number of 
that of Touchstone. One result of the race will probably be 
the return to this country of some of the gold lately sent to 
France over Ténébreuse’s witch. The Ring will doubtless 
be the greatest winners over the race ; but a good stake is said to 
have been won by certain backers over Veracity. It is to be re- 
gretted that so fine a colt as Bismarck has been sold to go out of 
the country; for while it may justly be said that Belle Mahone’s 
finishing Seupile of him, at about the same weights, detracts 
from the merit of his performance in the Cambridgeshire, it is a 
uestion whether he might not have been nearer winning if he 
not had to make his own aie. 
Having dealt with the race itself, there is a little story with 
a moral to which we would call the attention of our readers. 
The first horse to be made leading favourite for the Cam- 


‘ bridgeshire was the most heavily-weighted in the handicap. 


Mr. Vyner’s Minting well deserved this honour, although under 
10 st. 7 lbs. he was expected to win with 20 lbs. more than 
the highest weight ever carried to victory for the Cambridge- 
shire. At Manchester he stood at 5 to1; at the Newmarket First 
October Meeting he was reported to have got what is technically 
known as “a leg,” and he fell to 25 to 1 ; and on the Tuesday of the 
Second October Meeting he had risen again to 12 to 1. In the 


-course of that meeting he met Friar’s Balsam for the Champion 


Stakes. Now Friar’s Balsam, in addition to his allowance of 
weight for age, was handicapped for the Cambridgeshire about a 


stone below Minting, yet 17 to 1 had been laid against him for 
that race. It — - old story that he beat Minting easily b 

half a length, at weight for age, for the Champion Stakes. Bo' 

horses were phat but we refer to this matter in order to 
show how difficult it must be to handicap obscure platers, in-and- 
out runners, and “dark” or “readied” horses, when a mistake 
of at least a stone could be made in the case of celebrated horses 
like Minting and Friar’s Balsam, who have chiefly run in weight- 
for-age races. Nor should any blame be laid on the handicapper 
in this instance, as the state of the betting proved that the public 
more than supported his estimate of the relative merits of the 


two horses. 


PASTELS AND WATER-COLOURS. 


J ier was a general a ce of curiosity as to the collec- 
tion of pastels gathered in the Grosvenor Gallery ; and at first 
it was understood that a number of old English pictures in this 
style would be included. Examples abound more in some districts 
than in others, and we have seen what seemed to be the works of 
a pastel school of the last century in South Wales. The National 
Gallery of Ireland, if we do not mistake, contains a brilliant 

rtrait of Lord Chesterfield in this style. But Sir Coutts 

indsay has confined himself in the present exhibition to modern 
work, and as the number of contemporary English artists who 


study pastel is very limited, their drawings are largely supple- 
mented by the pictures by ‘members of the French Society of 
Pastellistes. On the whole, we cannot consider the combination 


as altogether pleasing. There is, no doubt, a certain brilliancy 
in the aspect of the walls; but it is a discord, not a harmony. 
Moreover, ing sentimentally, and with what the modern 
philosophy would call the enthusiasm of nationality, it is a little 
unpleasant to find that, not only are by far the best drawi 
French, but that even the best English work is not so good as it 
might be. Mr. Solomon’s portrait, which occupies the place of 
honour in the Great Room, is in its way, but very far 
inferior to any other production of Mr. Solomon’s that we 
have ever seen. On the other hand, Mrs. Jopling’s pastels 
(there are six by this accomplished lady in the Gallery) are 
better than any of her oil pictures we have yet seen. Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s portrait of the late Thomas Coombe of Oxford 
is not, strictly speaking, a “ pastel” at all, but a very dry and 
“Miack and red chalk. Most of Mr. Britten’s 


“ Edra,” though clever, are the merest sketches. Some of Mr. 
Whistler's pastels of Venice will be admired for the same pecu- 
liar qualities which characterize his etchings. Mr. Clausen’s 
“Girl's Head” is very rough. There are some careful studies by 
Mr. Jacomb Hood, Mr. Anderson Hague, and Mr. 

Hartley. Mr. R. P. Staples’s portrait sketch in the little room 
is clever, but scarcely answers to the name of a pastel. In his 
“Round Pond” in the West rm he is more orthodox, and 
some of his remaining work—for he has five drawings in the 
exhibition—is very good. Before turning to the French work, 
let us express our regret that Mr. Schmalz should have exhibited 
the poor study for one of his girl martyrs of last year’s Academy. 
It is flat, por f also wholly wanting in expression or impressive- 


ness. 
Of all the French work, M. Levy’s head, “ Portrait of Madame 
D.,” which hangs in the fifth room, is by far the best. It is 
charming, lifelike, firmly drawn, full of knowledge, and glowing 
with colour. We cannot so unreservedly ire some of the 
same artist’s other work, and his “ Portrait of his Daughter ” is very 
inferior, chiefly by reason of the awkward pose. M. Besnard 
“Study,” a nude half-length, is very charming; but on what 
_ M. Roll obtains admission to such good company as we 
d him in here is a question we cannot answer. His work is 
as poor and ill-drawn as ‘it is tasteless. We cannot praise 
M. Machard’s work either, and as there is a great deal of it in the 
Gallery, and all equally vulgar and garish, it contributes con- 
siderably to the aspect of the whole collection of which we have 
complained. M. Montenard’s “Road in the South of France” 
is an effort to express the effect of intense ight on bare 
yellow rocks, and is very successful. M. J. E. Blanche’s 
“Portrait of Mlle. Julia Bartet, of the Comédie Frangaise,” is 
too hard, the flesh too white, arid the face deficient in modelling; 
but the design, as a whole, impresses the spectator favourably. 
A “Fancy Portrait,” by Mme. Lemaire, is very charming but 
flimsy. ~M. Fantin-Latour is very prominent with his “Por- 
trait” and other works, and, as might be expected from his 
pictures, pastel suits him admirably. Of M. Helleu’s drawings, 
of which, rather to our surprise, some people can express Con 
siderable admiration, it is best to say as little as 
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/ numerous drawings are also open to this objection. Some 0 e 
Wi regular pastels, such as Mr. Stott’s and Mr. Sickert’s, are un- 
a pleasing from their slightness and want of completeness; and 
\ | there is a great deal of work in the Gallery which has the 
| cm look we connect habitually with the “ poor artists” of 
i ii the alga, This is especially true about the majority of the 
{i landscapes ; but a few are exceptions, such as Mr. Peppercorn’s, 
Hy Mr. Knight’s, and Mr. Heywood Hardy’s should be mentioned. 
hl A study in the Great ara by the last-named is, in fact, a 
y 
Hi Ht finished and most impressive picture. Mr. Langley’s “Cornish 
i i Fishwife” and Miss Nordgren’s “Daddy’s Darling” are also 
th | | finished pictures ; but Mr. Shannon’s two heads, “Mary” and 
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Mile. Bilinska’s “Polish Girl” and other heads are a little too 
audy, but are well modelled. On the whole, while the French 
tellistes show how much can be accomplished, especially in 
eccentricity, the English work is richer in promise than in per- 
tothe da chiefly by Mr. C th 
e drawings, chiefly by Mr. C. Robertson, with a large 
by Mr. Arthur exhibited by the Messrs. 
wdeswell at 160 New Bond Street, are very pleasing from 
their aielity and high finish. They consist. exclusively of views 
in England or pictures of English life. Mr. Robertson’s work 
reminds us in parts of Mr. Birket Foster's. He delights in sunny 
effects, views down a woody Devonshire combe, with the sea 
kling below and shadowy clouds floating lightly above. 
Seesttinns, however, he paints the sea very powerfully in its 
angry aspect, and his “ Anxious Moment,” where the father and 
the wife watch while the lugger runs in, dropping the sail as it 
nears the rous pier on which they stand, is quite dramatic 
in its truthfulness. We cannot undertake to mention each of 
. Robertson’s pictures ; but there is an evenness among them 
t makes selection diflicult. “Westward from the Needles” 
(33) strikes us as very clever; so does “Cawsand Bay” (26) ; 


and several views of Guildford are extremely well composed. — 


Mr. Robertson sometimes makes an excursion into the art of 
flower-painting, and in a “Lily ”(34) and “ Poppies ” (59) shows 
‘to great advantage. Mr. Hopkins’s pictures are not nearly 
> highly finished, except one or two interiors. His “ Fuel 
therers,” a twilight scene, is very sweet, and has a touch of 
Frederick Walker's style about it. Almost, if not quite, as 
retty is “ Under the Greenwood Tree ” (30) and “The Well by 
The ay-tree” (25). The figures are very happy, and really 
set off the landscape. One or two interiors are also exhibited 
by this artist, of which the best is an old-fashioned kitchen, 
where a girl with a lovely face is sitting, as she hears “ Footsteps ” 
(90). This is, in short, a very pleasant exhibition, and goes far 
the Englishman in his oft-expressed opinion 
; : ee landscape is the most satisfactory and poetical in the 
rid. 
at the Gallery of the Fine Art Society in New Bond Street 
is a selection of very representative water-colours by, for 
most part, eminent artists. “Dead Leaves”(2), by Mr. 
Dollman, has a familiar subject—old letters—but is ve prettily 
inted, and delicately finished. Mr. Fahey’s “ Blacksmithy 
Gis not a pond, or a “broad,” or anything of the kind with 
, depending for its effect on the gradations o and white, 
one knows better how use, We by Pinup 
Reach (3), one of Mr. Wyllie’s river sketches; Mr. Brown's ugly, 
but powerful, “ Potato Gleaner” (5); Mr. Green’s “ Reverie” (9), 
a lady with an odd neck; and Mr. Alfred W. Hunt’s lovely view 
=. the Thames (6), to notice Sir Prescott Hewett’s highly- 


inished little picture—for, small as it is, it is a picture— 
“Near Poole bour” (7), a very typical piece of amateur 
work. Miss Paget’s view of the Wellington Monument in 


St. Paul’s (8) is a little too picturesque, too much like 
what St. Paul’s will be when the Society for the Protection 


of Ancient Buildings shall have had its way, which will 
certainly not be till the Cathedral has had time to fall into 
tive decay. Mr. Albert Goodwin’s imaginative and 


poetical little landscape, “Across the Wilderness” (10), is very 
tive. Mr. Hayes, of the Hibernian Academy, exhibits 
Dalkey Island” (14) in a stiff breeze, with a really wet, trans- 

t sea. Mr. Henry Moore has tried in vain to paint a sunrise 

sea (21). It is not to be done if he cannot do it. His “ Early 
Morning off Brixham” (79) is very superior. There ere two 
pretty figures by Mr. Perugini (16, 27); a view of “ Haarlem” 
), by Mr. Marshall; a pleasant, merry “ Going to School” 
5), by Mr. Burr; two pictures by lie, Jesh ood (80, 82), 
who a to choose very attenuated models, and a very charm- 
ing “bit” at Eton (81), by Mr. Phené Spiers. Mr. Austen 
Brown’s glowing picture, “ Strawberry Pickers” (89), should be 
mentioned by itself; and the visitor will pause finally at a 
magnificent collection of flower-paintings by Miss Alma Tadema, 
M. Fantin, Mrs. Cecil Lawson, Miss er, Miss Butler, 
omy Dubourg, Lady Lindsay, and others—an exhibition in 


A MANITOBAN CRISIS. 


A REUTERS telegram of last Monday from Toronto con- 
' tained the unwelcome news that the troubles which | 
threatened Manitoba last year are renewed. The scheme of the. 
Red River Valley Railway is again the apparent subject of dis- 
pute. The line of road upon which the Manitobans have decided 

their provincial railway, which is now being constructed, on 
7 from Winnipeg to the boundary of the United States 
Crosses at one point the track of the Canadian Pacific Company. 
The authorities of the Canadian Pacific are determined to prevent 

i from being carried out. Their method of i 

crossing is obvious and effectual, but somewhat calculated to 
Cause a breach of the peace. Across the place where the two 
Toutes intersect they have drawn up a train and a large force of 
Men. The men, we are informed by Monday’s telegram, are well 


strong measures to enforce the claim of the Red River Railway, 
The Ministers of the province are urged to action by an excited 
nee The telegram stated that a collision appears inevitable. 

e Militia have called out. 

This was the state of affuirs at Winnipeg last Monday. In a 
leading article on Tuesday the Times suggested that this dis- 
agreement was eminently an occasion for a compromise. Weare 
at one with the Z7imes in this matter; but we are aware that such 
a suggestion has been offered before, and, what is more strange, 
has been acceded to. It is not many months since it was 
universally understood that a compromise had been effected. 
We were told last December that the difficulty was at an end, 
and that the Dominion Government, the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and the Directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway had 
arrived at some understanding satisfactory to all parties concerned. 
This understanding has. evidently ¢ to be satisfactory, and 
will, it appears, be rescinded with blows. We do not, however, 
predict that any serious damage will result immediately from this 
quarrel. We believe that the inhabitants of Winnipeg are more 
boastful than courageous, and that the Militia of the Dominion is 
competent to maintain order. The incident is not the less im- 
portant. It is the outcome of deep-seated discontent in 

the neighbourhood of Winnipeg, and it is directly produced by a 
ievance whieh is certainly more real than were Bulgarian 
orrors, or are the distresses of Irish tenants. 

There is no doubt that the province of Manitoba has been 
greatly benefited by the construction of the Canadian Pacific 

ilway. To that undertaking Winnipeg owes its existence. 
| The construction of the railway was a most hazardous and 
arduous business, and one which the Dominion Government 
itself was unable to complete. Sir John Macdonald recognized 
its vital necessity to the Western Territories of Canada, and 
persuaded a wealthy and responsible syndicate to attempt the 
work. When the vast importance and the magnitude of the 
undertaking is considered, terms which the Dominion Prime 
Minister agreed upon with the ee of the Company seem 
reasonable, though generous. They received large grants of land 
and material, and a contract) was entered into between the 
Dominion Government and the directors of the inter-oceanic line 
that no railway should be built to the boundary between Canada 
and the United States for a period of ten years eemat to the 
date upon which it was arranged that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway should be completed. The railway was to be completed 
by 1890 ; the monopoly, therefore, was to come to an end only in 
By force of energy and expenditure the line was opened 


Railway would carry their —s direct to the adjacent 


dislike of the high-handed behaviour of its officials. Sensi 
people perceived that the new undertaking would not be re- 
munerative, and steadiastly refused to invest in it; but the ma- 
jority of the Manitobans were willing to overtax the finances of 
the province in its behalf. This was last year. The Canadian 
Pacific Company appealed to the Dominion Government to sw 
port their monopoly, and the provincial charter was vetoed. 
am of the veto, however, the Manitobans continued to build 
their railway, denying with some reason that they had ever 
agreed to the original monopoly which they now find so irksome. 
They had never been asked ; had their consent been sought, such 
inhabitants as then were in the district would gladly have ten- 
dered it. Mr. Norquay, who last = was the Manitoban 
| Premier, declared that the Red River Valley Railway should be 
| built, though blood were shed in the building. The excitement 
| Was at a great height. Sir George Stephen, the late President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Was burnt in effigy. Then 
| all of a sudden the flame flickered, and apparently went out 
| in a compromise. It was also reported, though there may have 
| been no truth in the rumour, that Premier Norquay had been 
induced by certain weighty arguments to resign the partially con- 
structed railway to its fate. 

The present disturbance bears a close resemblance to that of 
last year, except that the of Mr. Norquay, as provincial 
Premier, is now filled by Mr. Greenway. herwise the pro- 
perties are much the same. If a compromise can still be arranged, 
to be efficient it must be generous. It must embrace a sub- 
stantial reduction of the rates of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and of the period of its monopoly, in return for securing to ‘the 
Pacific Company the certainty of that monopoly for the re 
duced number of years fixed upon, and for any uniary 
advantages which it may be found necessary for the Dominion 
Government to bestow on the older railway as compensation for 
restricting its privileges. If no compromise can be 
the Imperial Go i 


vernment is bound to uphold the veto. But, 


Bupplied with provisions, so as to stand a siege. On the other 
‘ide, the Manitoban Provincial Government have decided to take 


whether or not in this particular instance any arrangement can 


| to Vancouver by 1885, and the directors of the Company have 
| enjoyed about three years of the monopoly. They have exercised 
: | their power, if somewhat imperiously, with considerable modera- 
/ | tion; nevertheless, the charges for freight are excessive, and 
| notably so between Winnipeg and Port Arthur, where the faeili- 
ties of conveyance by water enter into competition with the rail- 
road. Another line of rail, such as the proposed line of the Red 
River Valley, would largely reduce the rates now demanded. 
The markets of the Republic also are hard by, and the farmers of 
a look upon om with greedy eyes. The Red River 
all 
line was mooted, it received the enthusiastic support of Winni- 
| peg and her inhabitants, who had already forgotten the benefits 
k conferred upon them by the Canadian Pacific Company in their 
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be arrived at, the evil does not altogether lie on the surface. 
There exists in the province of Manitoba a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with the machinery of the Dominion, though it is with a 

tem which has been lauded by English Liberals as a prece- 
dent of the success of Home Rule under a Federal constitution. 
This Manitoban crisis may well serve as a subject for the con- 
templation of English statesmen. There is, besides, throughout 
most of the provinces of Canada, and especially in Manitoba, an 
increasing desire for at least a Commercial Union with the 
United States, a movement which it will require skill and courage 
to combat. 


PRINCE KARL, 


RINCE KARL, a comedy by Mr. A. C, Gunter, the author 

of Mr. Barnes of New York if we mistake not his earliest 
work-—was produced at the Lyceum Theatre last week for a 
benefit eye generously given by Mr. Richard Mansfield 
in aid of the Bishop of Bedford’s “ Home and Refuge Fund” for 
the homeless poor of the East End of London, and with so much 
success as to warrant its immediately taking the place of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Prince Karl is what is ularly called a 
“farcical comedy ”—in reality, a genuine comedy following the 
same merry methods as the comic works of Goldoni, Carlo Giraud, 
and Gozzi. It would be absurd to compare this somewhat loosely 
eonstructed play with any of the masterpieces of the great 
dramatists above mentioned, but in many ways it bears a close 
resemblance to them—for instance, to the Frappatore, La Vedova 
Scaltra, or the Cavaliere e la Dama of Goldoni, and the Conver- 
sazione al bujo of Giraud, in which there is a great deal of frolic- 
some action, a good deal of smart dialogue and repartee, and in 
which some folly is punished in a kindly manner by ridicule only. 
In Prince Kart it is the silly vanity of an old woman who imagines 
“that her mature charms can dazzle an impecunious young gentle- 
man which is exposed and satirized, whilst the youth in his turn 
-is placed in many awkward eee for having for one 
moment deviated from the path of honour and dignity. All, of 
course, ends as it should in comedy, to the satisfaction of every- 
body, both upon the stage and in the audience. Without any pre- 
tension to t literary merit, Prince Karl is a very pretty and in- 
offensive play, full of droll and often very witty dialogue, which 
okes constant merriment. It, moreover, enables Mr. Mansfield 

to give as the hero, Prince Karl, an entirely charming persona- 
tion. Karl is an impoverished German nobleman of exalted 
station, but he is also a good-hearted, simple-minded fellow, with 
high sense of honour, and with a certain sentimentality border- 
ing on the pathetic, which Mr, Mansfield interprets to perfection. 
The delicate quaintness with which he makes his odd observations 
on men and things in broken English with a strong German accent 
is prevented from becoming broadly farcical by the chivalrous and 
high-bred bearing which he never for an instant abandons, and 
ich, whilst being strictly true to nature, lends an indescribable 
charm, nay fascination, to this singularly attractive performance. 
So long as Mr. Mansfield is on the stage there is not a dull moment. 
His excellent singing and the irresistible pathos of voice and 
manner in such sayings as “ It is easier to die with honour than 
to live with honour” are important elements in a brilliant and 
moving presentation of a fresh and alluringcharacter. Miss Beatrice 
“Cameron, as a wealthy young widow, acts with much grace and 
refinement ; and Miss Carlotta Leclercq, as her vain and capri- 


cious mother-in-law, displays throughout her mastery of stage- 
-eraft and her keen sense of humour, although, to our thinking, 
in some scenes she misses many of what ought to prove to be 
her best points. Miss Sheridan and Mr. Parry make a pleasant | 

ir of rather “spooney” lovers; and Messrs. Frankau and 
} deed are sufficiently amusing as two shady gentlemen from 
Chicago who contribute some boisterous acting, which proves 


“highly diverting, at least to the “ gods.” 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


‘€X\INCE the rise of the Bank of of discount to 5 
per cent. there has been a steady fall in the value of money. 
This week the rate of discount in the open market has been as 
low as 3 per cent., and even lower—that is to say, fully 2 per 
cent. below the official minimum rate of the Bank of England. 
And at the fortnightly Stock Exchange settlement on Wed- 
nesday bankers made loans to the Stock Exchange at from 
) Ng I per cent. less than ov charged a fortnight previously. 
causes of this downward movement, apparently so unex- 

by the Directors of the Bank of England, are various. 

rise of the Bank rate to 5 per cent. gave such a shock to 

the money market, that it put a stop for the time to gold with- 
drawals. It was evident that the Bank of England would raise 
ite rate again and again, if the withdrawals continued. Conse- 
tly, apprehension was excited in the money market. But 

rise in the value of money was mainly due to the gold 
withdrawals, and when these ceased the value of money began 
to decline. Furthermore, there was artificial and temporary 


scarcity in the market just at the end of September. The 
India Council, as our readers will recollect, called in five or six 


millions sterling, which it had previously lent, and the with-| money 


drawal of so large a sum for the moment very seriously re- 
duced the supply of loanable capital in the market. Now, 
however, the money so withdrawn, much of which, by the way, 
was sent into the country, is flowing back and increasing the 
supply in the market. oreover, the payment of the interest 
on the National Debt has transferred from the Bank of England 
to the outside market a sum, thus further increasing the 
supply in the latter. The increase is temporary, but while it 
lasts tends, of course, to lower the rates of interest and discount. 


But, perhaps, the most powerful influence just now is exercised. 


by the t capitalists who are interested in the numerous large 
financial operations that are impending. The Argentine Govern- 
ment, the provinces and municipalities of the Confederation, and 
several industrial Companies have negotiated for the raising in 
Europe of about twenty millions sterling. The arrangements are 
understood to be all made, and the issues will take place when 
the market is favourable. Then, again, the H ian Govern- 
ment has just for the conversion of a 1 part of its 
debt. The Russian Government, it is understood, is also about to 
bring out a great loan. And it seems inevitable that France also 
must borrow largely. There are other financial operations at 
home and abroad, either pre or in preparation. It is evident 
that these cannot be su ly carried through while the money 
market is apprehensive. Naturally, therefore, the capitalists inte- 
rested have done all they can to restore confidence to the invest- 
ing and speculative public. Over and above these several causes 
of the decline in the value of money is the fact that the sudden 
rise of the Bank rate in less than two months from 2} per cent. 
to § per cent. undoubtedly has checked speculation. And the 
fear of a great strike in the coal trade is apparently exercising 
some adverse influence upon trade. There is consequently less 
demand for money than there was. 

The great capitalists have not succeeded in inspiring confidence 
in the market. There is a very general fear that at any moment 
the gold drain may revive. The Bank of England raised its rate 
of discount to 5 per cent., in the hope that it would thereby make 
it unprofitable to send gold out of the country, and make it pro- 
fitable to bring gold into the country; but, as we have seen, the 
rate of discount in the open market is not quite 3 per cent. In 
reality, therefore, a person employing money in London at the 

resent moment can obtain not 5 per cent., but only 3 per cent. 
nsequently it is not profitable to send gold hither, and at any 
instant it may become profitable to take it away. Indéed, the 
foreign exchanges have of late become unfavourable to this 
country, so much so, that some of them are nearly at the point at 
which it would pay to take gold from England. The with- 
drawals which compelled the Bank to raise its rate were chiefly 
for the ay eee Republic and Russia. Now, as the Argentine 
Republic has arranged for raising large sums in London, it 
obviously is against its interest to disturb the London money 
to have adopted a policy likely to prevent ing taken, 
But it wae coven he left out of sight that old is at a high 
premium in the mtine Republic. In other words, epocie 
yments are suspended in the ag og Republic, and there- 
ore gold is a commodity there. Its price has risen more than 
that of most commodities, and consequently there is a large 
profit in sending gold out. Now what it is profitable for an 
individual to do usually is done, even ag it may be against 
the general interest of the community. For that reason it is 
sents that gold withdrawals may begin again, now that the 
rate of discount here has fallen so low. It is more difficult to 
foresee what course will be adopted by the Russian Government, 
If, as is everywhere believed, that Government is about to appear 
as a borrower in the London, Paris, and Berlin markets, its in- 
terest will be not to disturb those markets; but the Finance 
Minister may argue that, when the rate of discount in the o 
market in London is only 3 per cent., the withdrawal of a few 
hundred thousand pounds will not seriously disturb that market. 
The policy of the Russian Government, however, is so obscure 
that it is impossible to say what it may do, and we refer to the 
matter only to remind our readers how entirely uncertain the 
position is. 

The position ce reine it seems clear that the fall in the 
value of money has been carried too far. It makes the revival 
of the gold drain possible, if not even probable, and it stops the 
flow of gold to this country which had set in. But there are in- 
fluences at work at home tending to lessen considerably the 
supply of loanable capital in the outside market. It a _—_ 
happens that the payment of the interest on the National De 
increases that supply ; and it is usually found that in a very few 
weeks the supply gradually diminishes. Just now, unless there 
should be a coal strike upon a great scale, the improvement in 
trade will augment the coin circulation, and therefore will take 
away money from the London market. In any event, the expan- 
sion of the Scotch note circulation, which always takes place in 
the middle of November, is now obliging the tch banks to 
withdraw gold from London. The withdrawal will probably 
amount to nearly three-quarters of a million; and, if there 
should be any revival of — in commodities, still more 
money will be withdrawn London; while it is to be recol- 
lected that the deficient harvest renders n exceptionally 

imports of wheat, and these imports possibly may have 

to d for in gold. If the coal dispute should be settled 
amicably and the improvement in trade go on, the outflow of 
Lemdon. to the peovinces: wi of itself render in- 
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evitable a rise in the value of money here. It seems clear, 
then, that the present cheapness and abundance of money are 
not likely to continue. If there should be a revival of gold 
withdrawals, it is a matter of course that there must be a sharp 
do begin tho exnling of the to 

lo not i in, the sending of the metal to t- 
land and the in to lessen so con- 
siderably the supply of loanable capital in the outside market 
in London that a desided advance in rates may be looked for. 
‘The great ee would have acted more wisely in their own 
interests if they had supported the action of the of Eng- 
land, for in that case gold would have been attracted to Englend 
in such amounts as would have speedily restored confidence. If 
they feared the effect upon the Paris and Berlin markets, then it 
would have been wiser to have maintained the rate of discount 
in London at 4 per cent. As they have done, they have kept 
uncertainty alive, because people feel that the fall in money has 
been carried too far. On the part of the Bank of England it 
-would be wise now, to ward off the ill effects of what has 
happened, to endeavour at once to lessen the supply of loanable 
-capital in the outside market. The gold withdrawals for Scotland 
will so reduce the supply of loanable capital in the outside market 
that it will not be a very difficult task to reduce it so much 
further that rates would advance. When they did, the Bank 
would recoup itself for its outlay. 


THE ARMADA RELICS AT DRURY LANE. 


Grand of Drury Lane Theatre is filled with an 
extensive and interesting collection of relics, more or less 
eonnected with the Spanish Armada, or at least with the Eliza- 
bethan period. The Catalogue has been compiled by Mr. W.H. K. 
Wright, who was honorary secretary of the 
Commemoration, and who has taken the greatest pains to ensure 
the correctness of his descriptions. He informs us in his Preface 
that the present exhibition many features peculiar to itself, 
and has gained greatly by the previous exhibition at Plymouth. 
Fresh clues as to the localities in which objects were to be found 
were followed up and new objects were discovered. So that the 
total number o objects mentioned in the present Catalogue 
amounts to nearly. live hundred. On first yer | the Saloon 
the visitor sees little except arms and armour, a full description 
ef which would require time and frequent visits to the collection, 
which only opened on Wednesday. Here we can only notice the 
more prominent objects. Besides many cases filled with helmets 
and swords, some contain books, some gloves and lace, some. 
engravings, and some medals. On the walls and on a screen are 
views of the naval battles and 

Francis Hawkins, and of the 
time, many. of them being oil-painti @ number repre- 


‘all be of the same man. A miniature “ jewel,” with a likeness 


by Oliver of Sir John Hawkins, is a most valuable relic. It was 
once in the possession of Queen Elizabeth herself. There are 
many relics as interesting as this in the show. In one case is 
an ancient dress, faded and worn, but still magnificent with lace 
and embroidery, said to have been the same which the Queen 
wore on her memorable visit to St. Paul's, at the Thanksgivi 
Service for the defeat of the Armada. A portrait of Lo: 
Howard of Effingham is lent by his present representatives. Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s name occurs nearly as often as Drake’s. Amo 
the medals is that famous one commemorating the defeat of the 
Armada with the motto, “Flavit et dissipati sunt,” a form which 
differs considerably from the received version. case con- 
tains a series of articles at which even the Scavenger’s Daughter 
in the Tower may turn pale. They consist of the whole appa- 
Spain. ‘Thay fro let, ‘wo peliove, by thas 
in Spain. ey are we believe, by that indefati- 
gable collector, Mr. Henry Willett, but the name in the Catalogue 
Millett. Their date is nearly a century later than the year of 
the Armada; but, instead of being of a more civilized type than 
the objects in the Tower Armoury, they excel in savagery. 
There are several walking-sticks said to have belonged to Drake ; 
and a very curious 
nce Queen Elizabeth’s. Lord de L’Isle has sent from Penshurst 
sword of the Lord Robert Dudley, better known in history as 
Ear! of Leicester, the husband of the ill-fated Amy Robsart. 
. On the whole, this is a most interesting collection, and Mr. 
Harris would be well advised if he could see his way to opening 
it to the general public, during the day, at a moderate charge. 


BRISTOL FESTIVAL. 

F the Musical Festival continues to advance at the rate which 
has marked its during the last few years, there will 
soon be no respectable provincial town in England that will not 
be made once every three years (the conventional term) the scene 
of oratorio, cantata, and concert performances. Our. principal 
Musical Festivals continue to be those of Birmingham, Leeds, and 
Norwich, and it is for these triennial celebrations that all our prin- 
Cipal sacred and secular works, exclusive of operas, have for many 


its of Queen Elizabeth, Sir | P° 7ed 


gold watch, in the form of a cross, which was pos. od 


ears been com The meeting of the Three Choirs, as 
the combination of and Hereford 
are called, used until —_ recently to content themselves, as a 
general rule, with performing well-known works. The primary 
object of these three Festivals, all of the same pattern, was to bri 
ther, turn by turn, in each of thecathedrals, the united choirs o: 
three. Then the practice wasintroduced of engaging an orchestra 
and solo singers from London; until at last it has become the 
custom, in imitation of Birmingham, Leeds, and Norwich, to 
bring out at each meeting of the Three Choirs some new work, 
written, or supposed to have been written, specially for the oc- 
casion. Why so much importance should be attached to a work 
being composed “ specially ” for this or that festival it would be 
hard to say. Theatrical rs care nothing whether a play, 
provided only that it be , has been written expressly for 
their theatre or not; and festival committees, like theatrical 
managers, ought to be pre to receive offers of new works 
from all sides without reference to the immediate intention with 
which they may have been produced. 

The Bristol Festival, if such exhibitions are to be ranked by 
the number of new works brought out at each, can only be 
classed with the recently started Festival of Chester, and with 
festivals generally of the third class. It stood this year entirely 
on its own ancient ways, and presented nothing which had not 
been heard before. It must in justice, however, be added that 
several new works were performed, including in particular the 
Romeo and Juliet of Berlioz, which had probably not been given 
before at Bristol. Six years ago, moreover, at the sixteenth 
Bristol Triennial Festival, an experiment was made with a 
genuine “novelty” which did not turn out well. The work in 
question was the Jason of Mr. A. C. Mackenzie; and, produced 
after an insufficient number of rehearsals, it made no favourable 
‘impression. The weak point of the Bristol Festival lies, indeed, 
in the seeming impossibility of securing enough preliminary 
practice for the chorus which belongs to Bristol, in conjunc- 
tion with the orchestra which comes from Manchester. The 
Festivals of the Three Choirs are practically annual affairs. 
Once every year at Gloucester, at Worcester, or at Hereford, the 
united choirs practise and perform constantly for a week ata 
time with the 7 orchestra engaged from London. At Bristol 
the local choir, which is really excellent, meets the huge Festival 
orchestra but once in three years; and at the scanty rehearsals 
it has not had time to accustom itself to the overpowering sound of 
Sir Charles Hallé’s band when already the first festival as 
is due. Bristol people declare, moreover, that in Mr. Riseley, the 
organist of the Cathedral and of Colston Hall, they possess a 
highly competent conductor, who could easily form, chiefly with 
local musicians, a sufficiently numerous orchestra, and who would 
then be in a position to give as many rehearsals as could possibly 
uired. There are but few conductors who, whether ‘for 
knowledge of musical works or for ability to direct musical per- 
formances, can be considered equal to Sir Charles Hallé; and his 
orchestra, which, after the manner of great vocalists and solo 
instrumentalists, makes visits and tours to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, is, « from Mr. August Manns’s stationary or- 
chestra at the Crystal Palace, the one permanent orchestra that 


— possesses. 

hichever of the two views may be the right one, certain it 
is that public opinion is divided in Bristol on the question whether 
Riseley or Hallé ought the Festival 
performances, and muc tronage, especially on the part of the 
Cathedral clergy, is denied to the Fest val ground that it 
is searcely a Bristol Festival at all, the orchestra being from 


78 | Manchester, the solo vocalists from London. A guarantee fund 


of 5,000/.—five hundred subscribers at ten pounds each—was, all 
the same, formed, in view of the Festival which took place last 
week ; and, oe to all appearances, a fraction only of’ the 
sum guaranteed will have to be called up. This system of 

tee funds might, by the way, be advantageously extended 
to London, where it could be applied to the maintenance of opera. 
It is often said that in England subventions will never be forth- 
coming for musical or dramatic purposes. But the ntee 
funds of our festival cities are nothing more nor less than 
private subventions. Our real objection in England to sub- 
ventions seems to be confined to subventions in connexion with 
plays. Festivals made up exclusively of operatic repre- 
sentations, such as take place periodically in America at Cincinnati 
and Chicago, and always on the dest scale, would not meet 
in our vincial cities with the support, in the shape. of 
guaranteed subscriptions, which they easily obtain from the less 
puritanical Americans. 

A musical Festival at which i 
not call for any extended noticed. 
were, of course, included in the programme. Equally as a matter 
of course—one may almost say—was The Go ; for it 
is a significant fact that at every musical festival given this 
autumn, at Chester, at Birmingham, at Worcester, and at 
Bristol, Sir Arthur Sullivan's beautiful cantata was performed. 
It has had the rare good fortune, and the well-merited one, of 
being at once accepted as a classic. The Rose of Sharon, too, was 
performed ; and if the Bristol public had been asked to declare with 
one voice what they thought of it, they would have replied, as the 
Emperor Napoleon III. did toa aa in regard to Meyer- 
beer’s Prophete, that they found itlong. The work isfull of beauties ; 
but there is too much of it. The Festival public is everywhere 


performed was new does 
e Messiah and the Elijah 


a difficult one to cater for. Offer an entirely new work, and 
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people will not attend the performance of it, lest, not a em 
) rw tried, it may prove unattractive. At Bristol the 
lijah drew but a pow | audience, and the Messiah a smaller 
omuion ce still, because so many people had heard those oratorios 
before. As re; complete works, the best attendance was on 
the morning when The Golden Legend was given. But far more 
popular than the oratorios and cantatas, sacred and secular, of the 
morning were (putting aside the exceptional case of The Golden 
pee the concerts of the evening. These were of the kind 
miscellaneous. The pieces were, for the most , marked 
by sound judgment in the selection. A high level would, 
indeed, have been maintained throughout but for an exceptional 
aberration of taste on the of Mme. Albani, who, having been 
much applauded after the Liebestod scene from Tristan und Isolde, 
was suddenly seized with the grotesque idea of singing “ Home, 
sweet Home.” In Mme. Patti such faults must be, and as a 
matter of fact are, excused, because she so charms and captivates 
her audience as to destroy in them all power of criticism, and 
specially all sense of incongruity. 
One advantage, in a business point of view, of ing Sir 
Charles Hallé for a festival is that, besides conducting the 
orchestra (which, after the manner of orchestral conductors gene- 
rally, he does without too much for the singers), he can 
contribute pianoforte solos. Sir Charles Hallé is a pianist of 
the first order, and his performance at one of the concerts of the 
Schumann Concerto was admirable. Less so, because they were 
not so well in place, were, at another concert, his Chopin solos, 
All things considered, the most interesting work presented at 
Bristol was the Romeo and Juliet of Berlioz. It is still ve 
little known, and portions of it are not easy to comprehend, 
especially considering that the work is composed now for voices 
supported by orchestra, now for orchestra alone. Nor do the 
stand out as in the Damnation de Faust—with the 
sole nates of Mercutio, whose Queen Mab soliloquy has 
inspired the composer with a fantastic, suggestive, thoroughly 
poetical piece of music. The love-motive for the two ill-fated 
ones of Verona is both melodious and impressive; and the 
work, on the other hand, contains passages which, but for the 
words of the libretto, would convey no particular significance. 
The English version used at Bristol was not that of Mr. Hueffer, 
but the much earlier one, made upwards of thirty years ane, in 
which neither the rhythms oil on be 


TWO STATUES TO SHAKSPEARE. 


EARLY a we had occasion to mention with praise 
several of es eae fi intended to form of a 
monument to Shakspeare which Lord Ronald Gower, its sculptor 
and designer, has presented to Stratford-upon-Avon, and which 
he was then exhibiting in the Dudley Gallery. A few days since 
the monument was formally unveiled. The seated figure of 
which surmounts it is remarkable for the dignity of 
its pose and for the originality with which the face has been 
treated. Lord Ronald has not followed the features of any of the 
authenticated portraits, but has conceived a Shakspeare for him- 
self, which possibly is as true to reality as any one of the 
numerous presentments which are in existence, and which, 
although they display ge: Raspes in common, nevertheless 
differ between themselves almost as much as do the portraits of 
Mary Stuart. The other four bronze figures—which represent 
Hamlet, Lady Macbeth; Falstaff, and Prince Hal—are well 
modelled, and treated in an effective and original manner, the 
Hamlet being, however, by far the best. He sits, holding in his 
hand Yorick’s skull, in a bold attitude, recalling that of the 
atatue of Lorenzo de’ Medici, in San Lorenzo, at Florence. 
Falstaff, the one figure which was not exhibited at the Dudley 
Gallery, sits with an empty wine-glass in one hand, which he is 
contemplating with a humorous expression. A mask of Traged 
and another of Comedy, and sundry wreaths of leaves a 
flowers, most exquisitely modelled in bronze, decorate the 
monument, which, although imposing, is, from a purely archi- 
tectural point of view, rather heavy. Its height from the 
ground to the top step is seventeen feet, irrespective of the figure 
of Shakspeare, which is six feet four inches in height, making the 
total height of the group to be twenty-three feet four inches. 
The position selected for it is not as happy as it might have been. 
It has been placed too close to the Hemorial eatre, which, 
however accurate in an archeological sense as an exact reproduc- 
tion of the Globe Theatre as it was in the days of Sh * 
does not form a particularly artistic immediate und, 
Almost at the same time that Stratford-upon-Avon was cele- 
brating the unveiling of Lord Ronald’s monument, Paris was 
g for a like ceremony to be performed in honour of 
. Mr. Knighton, well known in Parisian society, 
ted to the city of Paris a very admirable statue of the 
, by M. Fournier, whose figure of Ophelia was so parti- 
cularly remarked in last year’s Exhibition of ‘Living Artists. 
It is a bronze statue, representing the poet standing in deep 
meditation, with his hands crossed, and a mantle falling from 
his left shoulder. After many deliberations with that extra- 
ordinarily erratic Corporation the Municipal Council, it was de- 
‘aniained | that this monument should be p in the centre of 
the carrefour formed by the Boulevard Haussmann, the Avenue 


de Messine, and the Rues Miromesnil and Delaborde, the centre 
ofa quarter greatly affected by lish and Americans, and not 
directly opposite the “House Moliére,” as Mr. Knighton 
desi t is quite appropriate that Paris and Stratford-upon- 
Avon should have stately monuments to Shakspeare, Meantime 
we must wait for London’s monument to Shakspeare. 


ADULTERATION. 


WE. have | submitted to Professor Wanklyn specimens 
of spirits—brandy, whisky, and rum—purchased at three 
different public-houses situate in the heart of London. The 
following is the Report forwarded to us by the Professor :— 


Laboratory, 6 Derby Villas, New Malden, Surrey 
Three samples, A, B, C, received. : 
Sample A reputed to be brandy. 
Alcoholic strength = 37 per cent. (by weight). 
Fixed organic matter = og per cent. 
This is not real brandy, but it is some other variety of spirits to which @ 
little sugar and flavouring material has been added. 
Sample B.—This is undoubtedly whisky. It is weak in alcohol~ 
namely, 35 per cent, (ry weight). . 
It is a pungent and raw spirit. In my opinion such a spirit is very 
injurious to health. ; 
It appears to be a raw whisky considerably watered. 
Sample C, Rum.—Contains cent of alcohol (by weight). 
Contains a very large quantity of organic matter—namely, 244 


r cent, 
The spirit is not at all pungent. 
It is weak in alcohol ; mel de not think it is unwholesome. 
15th October, 1888. J. ALFRED WANKLYN. 


With reference to sample A, it must be remembered that the 
spirit produced from the distillation of wine—namely, brandy— 
contains no toxic i ient other than the alcohol itself; w 


that produced from the distillation of potato and grain never fails — 


to contain fusel oil in varying quantity. 

Brandy contains cenanthic ether, which is invaluable as a 
natural flavouring and as ing a bouquet ; while fusel oil, om 
the contrary, is a most objectionable natural result of distillation 
in grain or potato spirit, and, indeed, has to be removed by rectifi- 
cation, its odour being heavy, penetrating, and di e, while: 
its taste is fiery and nauseous in the extreme. us in theory 
brandy would be always preferable to whisky and ga as being 
devoid of fusel oil. Unfortunately, the —— marked A explains 
to us why what is ordinarily as brandy is often nothing else 
than “some other variety of spirits, to which a little sugar 
(burnt) and flavouring material has been added.” oo 
that which is known in India by the ive term “ 
bayonets.” These unrectified spirits containing fusel oil are not 
only unpleasant to the taste, but their toxic qualities vary in 
direct rtion to the amount of fusel oil contained. 

Dr. Taylor tells us that, in a series of experiments made by 
him, two drachms killed a rabbit in two hours, three drachms 
killed another of these little creatures in an hour, while a third, 
to whom an ounce was administered, died in four minutes. 
cooling these corn spirits to 15° Centigrade, the fusel oil falls to 
the “bottom, and can be se ; but this would cost money, 
and so the fusel oil goes into the stomachs of the buyers of cheap 
brandy, whisky, and gin. In other words, it is the r man 
who drinks grain or potato spirit. a human. 
subject of a small dose of fusel oil are giddiness, a feeling of 
suffocation, and a sense of falling, followed by severe headache. 

According to the highest authorities the alcohol in brandy 
should be about 50 per cent. The — marked A contains 
but 37. Of course, as Professor Wanklyn points out, this is 
merely an imitation, never having been produced from wine at 
all. But it by no means follows that this mysterious compound 


did not come from France, for in France itself the largest amount 
of sham brandy is manufactured. 
Brandy is usually adulterated with water, colouring matter 


e. 
British brandy generally consists of a rectified 
from which the fusel oil has been ly removed, and it is 
afterwards flavoured and coloured to suit the public taste, and a 
little spirit obtained by the distillation of grape marc added. 
British brandy is, as a rule, comparatively harmless. In Dr.. 
Hassall’s mm Maited and Unmalted connected with 
Brewing and Distilling, he gives the following receipt :— 
Add to ro puncheons of brandy 1081 gallons 
avouring raisin spirit 


Tincture of grains of paradise 4 2 
Cherry-laurel water... 55 
Spirit of almond cake... 2 


gallons 
Add also 10 handfuls of oak sawdust, and give it a complexion with burnt 
sugar. 

It is quite possible that in his first item the distinguished author 
really means corn or potato spirit, and not brandy at all; the re- 
sult is gravely mentioned as suitable for retailing. J 
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urnt sugar), cayenne has been detected, by spirit (either corn or ; 

potato), grains of paradise, tincture of kino (which is prepared ’ 

with crushed grape seeds), artificial essence of brandy, raisim ; 

spirit, cherry-laurel water, and the liquor distilled from almond’ | 
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It is owing to the istent adulteration of brandy that, when But, most of all, ’tis you I blame 
alcohol is necessary for their patients, the physicians are usually Who thus could with occasion trifle, 
in the habit of prescribing whisky, which, although it is corn- Gunsmiths who win your city fame 
spirit, is, as a pure and y rectified, the fusel oil being For making fowling-piece and rifle ; 
extracted. How came it to occur to none 

Sample B.—There is to add to Professor To give your guest a Dopping gun ? 


really nothing 
Wanklyn’s remarks in reference to this sample. Whisky (how- 
ever new or raw) and water is certainly a more harmless drink 
than the undiluted spirit. 

Sample C.—Rum is adulterated with water, sugar, treacle, 
molasses, and cayenne. The very large pop thy organic 
matter which Professor Wanklyn discovered in this specimen 
points probably to treacle. Fatal results have been observed in 
the adulteration of rum by cocculus indicus. Of a party of sailors 
who partook freely of rum thus adulterated, one man died and 
the rest recovered after having been seriously ill for some weeks. 

Rum is sometimes accidentally adulterated with lead from the 
worm of the still; but on being vatted the tannin of the oaken 
cask throws down the lead, and forms an insoluble precipitate 
which renders the lead innocuous. 

a rum is usually artificially pre from a flavour- 
ing produced by synthesis. The best and purest rum is made 
from the skimmings of the juice of the sugarcane, or from cane 
molasses ; but there is no doubt that a great quantity of this 
spirit is now produced from the molasses of beet sugar. Brandy 
costs a great deal of money in its manufacture ; and the distilla- 
tion of whisky is by no means inexpensive. Hence it is not 
4ifficult to understand why these spirits are so often tampered 
with. But rum and gin of the purest kinds are so cheaply 
manufactured that the person adulterating them is absolutely 
without excuse. As Sir J. Puleston recently remarked, in 
reference to the adulteration of beer, this is a question that 
affects a very large portion of the community—even teetotalers 
themselves. The public interest is Some involved, and the more 
the matter is discussed the better for the public advantage. 


THE GIFTS OF BIRMINGHAM. 


CRAFTSMEN of the hardware town, 
Your presents, we admit, are pretty; 
Yet that we cannot set them down 
As quite appropriate seems a pity. 
Felicity in case 
Lends every gift its highest grace. 


Yes, silversmiths and smiths of brass 
(The very list one’s brain bewilders), 
Yes, deft artificers in glass, 
Engravers, turners, carvers, gilders, 
Saw-piercers dexterous, and you, 
Accomplished button-makers too, 


‘Though you have taxed your loyal wits 
For Gl-dst-ne’s honour, Gl-dst-ne’s glory, 

You might have made some happier hits— 
Or so it strikes a captious Tory, 

‘To whom all your artistic things 

Seem meaningless as offerings. 


Among the gifts of which they tell, 
Foremost, reporters seem to think, stand 
A shield, a vase, a dinner-bell, 
A fancy pen, and fancy inkstand. 
And shield and vase are not so bad, 
Nor pen—while post-cards can be had. — 


Nor shall the dinner-bell for me 
Between us act as Discord’s apple ; 
— if it should be 
daptable for use in chapel ; 
’ Indeed, I blame you less for what 
' ‘You give him than for gifts forgot. 


Where is the bust of H-re-rt, P 
Workers in brass, amazed fod you? 
I cannot think, I’m bound to say, 
That such a work could overtask you, 
‘Would he but lend—he’d not decline— 
His countenance to your design. 


Where, gilders, is the Home Rule Bill, 
The shell round its interior hollow 
Gilded with promises—the 
Our froward nation wouldn’t swallow ? 
<b Here, surely, was, I must insist, 
_ A chance conspicuously missed. 


And you whose work in seen’ planned 
And ebony—craftsmen undiscerning !— 

With things in black and white at hand 
Which you are such adepts at turning, 

How could you have contrived to doubt — 


©). What gift these plain facts pointed out ? 


That arm of power so weird and wide 
That constables, as one we know did, 
In haste its barrel dash aside, 
Lest it “ accomplish,” all unloaded, 
The “ purpose” for which suchlike toys 
Are sometimes aimed at little boys. 


Ay—and you might have made a shift, 
Gladstonian artisans effusive, 
To think of many another gift 
As apt and gracefully allusive. 
But you, I really know not why, 
Have somehow let the chance go by. 


REVIEWS. 


RICHARD LORD WESTBURY.* 


ORD WESTBURY has been fortunate in the accident which 
made Mr. Nash his biographer. The work was originally 
entrusted to Mr. R. N. Kennard, but, like Xanthus, in Mr. 
Browning’s poem, he died and could not write the chronicle. Mr. 
Bentley then put the unfinished memoir of his predecessor into — 
Mr. Nash’s hands, and with some aid from it, and with more from 
the surviving friends and relatives of Lord Westbury, from his 
associates in political and professional life, and from those to 
whom he became known after his enforced retirement from office, 
he has composed a clearly told and well-constructed biography: 
He has had kelp from the persons best qualified to describe Lord 
Westbury at different periods and under different aspects. His old 
fellow-student, the Rev. Charles Hume, gives a very interesting 
description of the young Bethell’s habits, pursuits, aad character 
at Wadham; Lord Westbury’s eldest daughter, the late Mrs. 
Abraham, furnished a sketch of him in his home life; another 
daughter, Mrs. Adamson Parker, wrote a monograph on her 
father, which Mr, Nash has incorporated in his earlier chapters. 
Lord Moncrieff, who for eight years was his companion on the 
Ministerial or front Opposition bench, has contributed his recol- 
lections of Bethell in the House of Commons; Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, who as a child was one of the intimates of the 
Bethell household, and who afterwards was Secret: of 
the Royal Commission for Digesting the Law of which 
Westbury was President, has pictured him in his companion- 
ship with boys and in his work on the Commission; and 
Professor Jowett, who knew Lord Westbury only during 
the last three or four years of his life, but who knew him then 
with some degree of intimacy as an annual guest at Balliol and 
host at Hinton, has described him as Pope described another and 
ater fallen statesman in the hour of social pleasure well 
ae ill) exchanged for power. Mr. Nash has wisely supplemented 
by the testimony of others his lack of personal acquaintance with 
Lord Westbury ; and has avoided the error into which some recent 
writers of lives have fallen of composing a mere Hansard, Annual 
Register, and Law Reports bi hy. This was all the more 
necessary inasmuch as the Lo estbury whom all the world 
knew was a much less engaging and attractive character than the 
Lord Westbury of whom the world knew nothing. Unlike some 
characters, who are models of amiability and cour- 
tesy abroad and churls at home, Lord Westbury bestowed all his 
less gracious qualities on the world, and reserved the kindliness 
and good humour, which he possessed in no small degree, for his 
household. He did not, to use the Scotch phrase, hang up his 
fiddle when he came home. Rather, he never took his fadle 
from home. 
Mr. Nash writes with full knowledge of Lord Westbury’s 
public life, in the Law Courts as advocate and judge, and in 
two Houses of Parliament, and his acquaintance with legal and 
gy ae questions and history enables him to set the portrait of 
is hero into a suitable framework of general narrative. The 
portrait, however, is more interesting ‘than the frame. Tho 
the Richard Bethell who was known to the world affords 
occasion for writing about the Richard Bethell who was not 
known to the world, the latter is the more attractive character. 
The future Lord Chancellor was born at Bradford, in Wiltshire, 
on the 30th of June, 1800, His father was a physician, with 
practice varying from little to none, and who, during an unsuc- 
cessful career, marked by no faults of conduct, migrated from 
place to place in search of the patients who did not come. When 
the son was making a t income at the Bar, he records 
with satisfaction that his father, then living at Richmond in 
Surrey, has had a patient and received a fee of 5/. Asa boy, and 
through life, Bethell was an affectionate and devoted son, in 


* The Life of Richard Lord Westbury, formerly Lord High Chancellor 
ith Selections from his Correspondence. By Thomas “Arthur Nash. 
2vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1888, 
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this respect resembling his ter and more eccentric pre- 
decessor, Lord Brougham, ond th is to be hoped, many persons 
neither great nor eccentric. He used to boast that from his 
seventeenth year he had entirely supported himself; and while 
his income was still small he contributed from it to the support of 
his parents, deferring his marriage that he might not withdraw 
from them the assistance which fe felt was a debt due in partial 
repayment of their sacrifices forhim. “ Whatever success I have 
had in life,” he afterwards said, “is due to the care and skill with 
which my father formed and disciplined my mind.” He had been 
so well taught that when he was fourteen his father took him to 
Oxford, a in round jacket and frill collar, to ask for his 
admission into Wadham. The Warden told him that children 
were not admitted into the college; but, proof of his attain- 
ments being given, withdrew his objection. Probably since 
Wolsey earned, at the same age, the title of the Boy Bachelor, 
— instance of precocity has not been given. As Lord 

estbury afterwards related in the House of Lords, he was too 
young to take the oath of obedience to the University, but was 
considered old enough to subscribe the Articles of Religion, which 
he did. Young Bethell devoted himself to hard work. Too 
poor to keep or hire a horse, his chief exercise was boating 
and running round the Christ Church meadows. His oak was 
constantly sported. While still an undergraduate he added to 
his income by reading with pupils. His friend and contemporary 
Mr. Hume describes him as stately and reserved in look and 
manner, punctilious as to costume, and ially anxious as to 
his tie and collar, sensitive to the sights and sounds of nature, and 
not indisposed to adventure, though, as in an instance which Mr. 
Hume describes, careful that a dangerous experiment should be 
tried upon a less valuable person than his own, while he 
watched it with a speculative curiosity. He took his Bachelor's 
degree when he was seventeen, and afterwards gained the Vinerian 
Law Scholarship, having previously won the Wills’ exhibition. 
Out of his slender means, he sent relatively large sums of money 
to his parents, his letters to whom curiously blend a certain 
Grandisonian stateliness with a Sandford and Merton homeli- 
ness. On his election to a fellowship, he came to London to 
read for the Bar, and his success was instantaneous and rapid. 
He told Mr. Frederic Harrison that he made a hundred guineas 
in his first year, and doubled his income in each successive year, 
until in his fourth year he had as much as he could do, In 1825 
he married a young lady without fortune; but, with a character- 
istic mixture of impulse and shrewdness, he deprecates, in a 


letter to his pepents, the idea that he had not acted with worldly 
prudence in doing so. “I have thought much upon it, and can- 
not feel so. en’s uncles are solicitors and will be of great 


service.” He took a small house in Camden Street, Camden 
Town, and his professional progress is marked by his migrations 
from Camden Street to Sou 1 my Buildings, and from South- 
ampton Buildings to Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square. His 
vacations he spent in houses which he hired in Thames-side towns 
for the pleasure of boating. His daughter, Mrs. Abraham, nar- 
rates that at this period he used to work with his children about 
him, undisturbed by their chatter and play; occasionally join- 
ing in their games, reading a to them, or hearing them 
recite poetry. He knew intimately, and was fond of quoting, the 
graver pas of Byron, Wordsworth, and Beattie; intensely 
admi inal Newman’s Gerontius; and, though he said of 
some more recent poets, “This is a mere sound of words to me; 
I can find no sense in it,” still “ parts of In Memoriam and many 
of Robert Browning’s and Matthew Arnold’s poems pleased him 
greatly.” It would be interesting to know what parts and what 


ms. 
a 1840 he took silk, and determined to practise in the court 

Vi lor Shadwell, over whom he soon uired such 
influence as to suggest the riddle—* Why is Shadwell like King 
Jeroboam P—Because he has set up an idol in Bethell.” He 
attributed no small portion of his success to his perfect serenity 
of temper. He was without fear, and, if not without reproach, 
yet indifferent to it—a sort of half-Bayard. “S——,” he wrote 
a short time before his death, “ must not be too sensitive. I had, 
when a young man, often disagreeable observations made to me 
by judges, but I always treated them with the most perfect in- 
duerence and contempt.” Heinhisturn made disagreeable observa- 
tions to judges, who were not able to treat them with indifference or 
contempt. We need not repeat any of the well-known stories 
which are set to the credit of Bethell’s wit, but too often are 
examples merely of a certain precision of insolence, a finely 
flavoured impertinence, variations upon the theme of “ You are 
a fool.” The natural retort to them was that which brought 
the career at the bar of a distinguished Oxford scholar and 
professor to a close. It is possible that the habit of mind and 
speech which Bethell acquired, and which became a second nature 
with him—anything so artificial could not have been the first 
nature of any man—was the conversion to offensive purposes 
of the weapons and armour which as a poor and struggling 
man he originally wore for purposes of self-defence. Its irri- 
tating effect was increased by the Boatswain Chucks suavity 
of his words, his mincing utterance, the “ man-millinery,” as Lord 
Truro expressed it, of his manner. Like Agag, he would have 
advanced to death delicately. The basis of his habitual in- 
solence lay probably in an absolute lack of the faculty of 
-historic reverence. had no perception of what is sound in 
the clothes philosophy. Carlyle has summoned up the image 
of naked duke edaressing naked House of Lords In Bethell’s 


view, judges, bishops, Ministers of State, were unclothed— 
“ forked radishes, with heads fantastically carved.” The decent 
vestures which Time has woven for human things, and which 
association has embroidered, were to him idle trappings. In 
the seat which had been occupied by More, by Bacon, and by 
Somers, Lord Westbury ucted himself like an elderly 
gamin, 

We need not trace the stages of his professional and political 
career. His conversion from ostensible Conservatism to osten- 
sible Liberalism was little more than exchange of name, and did 
not involve any apostasy from principle. Bethell was little of a 
politician and Still less of a party man; and in Parliament never 
aspired to double the character of lawyer and statesman as Thurlow 
and Eldon, Erskine, Brougham, Cockburn, Cairns, and Selborne 
have done. He was essentially the law adviser of the Crown, and 
it was as an Equity lawyer and a law reformer that, after having: 
served the offices of Solicitor- and Attorney-General, he was 
nominated to the Chancellorship on the death of Lord Campbell 
in 1861, whose pertinacious oltunation had thrust him aside 
two years before, as earlier it had excluded Plunket from the 
Irish Chancellorship. His full > was shown only on 
rare occasions, as in his contest with Mr. Gladstone on the 
Divorce Bill. His projects of law reform, his ju t in the 
Essays and Reviews case, the tone and manner of which, inde- 
pendently of its substance, betrayed his fatal unseemliness of 
mind, and the careless, though not corrupt, abuse of patronage 
which led to his fall are matters of notoriety. 

The seven years which separated his death from his retirement 
from office were not years of inactivity. He took an active part 
in the hearing of a; in the House of Lords; he presided over 
the Digest Commission, and acted, while dying of a painful disease, 
as arbitrator in the E Assurance Society case. He was 
twice offered by Mr. Gladstone the office of Lord Justice, and 
twice refused it, honestly preferring, there is no doubt, the retire- 
ment to which he had been condemned. He had acquired in a very 
creditable degree the sportsmanlike tastes of a country gentleman, 
and his fondness for literature was a happiness to him to the last. 
Professor Jowett testifies that he was not at all irreligious or 
freethinking in his conversation, and at breakfast on one occasion 


was good enough to admit and enlarge upon the possibility of a. 


rational religion. His liking for poetry of the graver kind. 


indicates that there were susceptibilities in his nature which more- 


favourable circumstances might have converted into capacities. 


He was fond of quoting the passage from Wordsworth’s Excur-. 


ston— 
One uate support 
For the of lite 
Exists— 


and the stanzas from Childe Harold which begin “The beings 


of the mind are not of clay”; and “ Existence may be borne, and: 


the deep root of life and sufferance,” &c. There may have 

a “secret of Lord Westbury ” which it was not given to his con- 
temporaries, or even to his household, to read or suspect. 
Gladstone, who declines to express an opinion upon any other 
side of his character, says that in subtlety of thought and delicate- 
exactitude of expression he had no rival ay his contem-- 
poraries except Cardinal Newman. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone con-- 
founds subtlety and acuteness; the faculty which deals with the- 
artificial technicalities of law and prompts the dexterity of ad- 
vocacy with that which unweaves the tangled webs of abstruse: 
speculation and traces the fine discriminations of pure thought. 


NOVELS.* 


10) a judgment upon any of Mr. Christie Murray’s novels: 
difficult and doubtful. task. Not only do the differ: 
widely each from the others, but each by itself looks as if it had 
been written by several hands. It is not possible to form am 
estimate of the real Mr. Christie Murray by striking an average: 
between his highest successes and his failures. There 
are some sin The Weaker Vessel, as in his other books, 
which no other living novelist could write ; there are many other 
s which anybody could write if he thought them worth 
the trouble of writing. When we take up one of Mr. Christie 
Murray’s novels we can rely with confidence on one thing only 
—not a bad thing in its way, though it is not the highest—we 
are certain to be amused. But we are not so certain that our 
sympathies will be aroused, or even touched. Mr. Christie 
Murray gives us our laughter, but he is apt to cheat us of our 
tears. Both these qualities of his are exhibited in The Weaker 
Vessel. The scamps and impostors give us plenty of fun ; but we 
do not care a dump for the trials and sorrows or the hopes and 
joys of the nice young men and women who undertake 
principal eden = on and (what is worse than this) we cannot 
get up a hearty dislike for the lady villain who makes everybody 


* The Weaker Vessel. By David Christie Murray, Author of “ Joseph's 
Coat” &c. 3 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 

A Crack County. By Mrs. Edward Kennard, Author of “Killed in the 
Open” 3 Vv London: White & Co. 
gate Bae By A. Hill Drewry. 2 vols. London: Fisher 

nwin. 

The Pagans. By Arlo Bates, Author of “Patty’s Perversities” &c. 
1 vol. Fourth edition. Boston: Ticknor & Co. London: Tritbner & Co 
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wretched. She is described as a very terrific creature; an ac- 
a age adventuress, talking French like a native, — up to 
alcoholic stimulants, paint and powder, worldly ambition, and 
revenge. She has entrapped a Quixotic young fool into a youth- 
ful marriage; she has disgusted him with her bad habits, and 
made his life unendurable through her vile temper. When 
she is vexed “she tears the lace from her neck and wrists, 
ents.” That 


ing from him not unwill- 
ing, she lays an elaborate trap for him to fall into. By the 

ip of a cunning little lawyer, she is given out to be dead, and 
the husband is presented with the formal certificates of her death 


and burial. The precious pair are waiting for the widower to 
marry a Spotless Maiden, in order that they may be down upon 
him for b il and worry him out of his wits. The plot is 


upset by a fortunate accident, and we are the horrors of 
“an innocent adultery.” But the husband has become a lord 
and a millionaire, and the revived wife comes forward, with 
her legal adviser, to demand her rights. She would have promptly 
received them if his lordship taken a cab to the office of 
Mr. George Lewis or the Messrs. Humphrey ; and, if she had not 
the offer of 5,000/. a year on condition that she did not 
molest her husband (the extra t terms which she rejected), 
she would have been blandly invited to do what she liked and go 
where she pleased. Her 1 adviser would have been sent to 
ison and struck off the rolls. But the fine young fellow her 
usband, a man of strikingly independent character (though he 
eannot face the scandal which would be created if it became 
known that a lord had married beneath himself), prefers to act 
— the advice of his friend, the rising young journalist who 
the story of The Weaker Vessel. Naturally things become 
entangled; my Lady is run over in the street, she is afflicted with 
eg and is nursed by the Spotless Maiden, who has become 
ister Constance. The two women get up a feeling for each 
other, but neither of them is aware of the relation in which the 
other stands to Lord Warborough. The dying woman persists 
in her determination to be received and ized at Warborough 
Court, and, by threatening to starve herself if her wish is not 
carried out, she accomplishes her object, not without discovering 
the identity of Sister Constance. There is a very lively scene ; the 
Sister is sent packing, and “her boxes are searched”; but at the 
last my Lady relents, forgives Sister Constance, and is forgiven,and 
in the last moment she makes her with her ill-used, silly hus- 
band. This isthe tragedy of The Weaker Vessel; and we have not 
scrupled to give an outline of the plot, because from beginning to 
end Arr. Christie Murray makes no mystery about it. The course 
of the incidents and the final development are as certain to any 
reader of novels as if the author had prefixed a syllabus to his 
first volume, This side of the book, the tragic and emotional 
side, is trite and even dull. But there is freshness and amuse- 
ment in the other side—the comic and the humorous side. We 
are not greatly amused with the legal adviser; the fat and funn 
little cad, who is always being “got at” and “ bowled out, 
kicked, ducked, and otherwise discomfited and assaulted. He 
makes comic speeches, but we get a little tired of his incessant 
Yiddish. The merit of The Weaker Vessel lies in the elaborate 
but never wearisome descriptions of the leading members of a 
Moral Tone Association not quite by dealings and not 
quite impostors in art, but prone to ings in money 
matters, and not above artistic affectations. There is Sebastian 
Dolmer Jones, who is always “Sebastian Dolmer-ing all over 
the place.” In the middle of a conversation with sceptical 
Philistines, he calls out for sketching tools—he has an idea, and 
he must get it down before it goes away. Accommodated with 
brown paper and a charred stick, he draws “a very beautiful and 
noble face.” But unluckily it is discovered to be an exact replica 
of an equally beautiful and noble face which he had dashed 
off on a previous occasion under a previous and equally sudden 
inspiration. Mr. Delamere, the Spotless Maiden’s father, is a more 
provoking because a less —_ ete humbug. He is a man of 
talent, knowledge, and superficially good feeling. But he is 
lecturing, even in the bosom of his family—on “ The 


Blending of the Artistic and Territorial Ideals” when his 
daughter is engaged to a lord, and on “The Philosophie Accept- 
ance of the Inevitable” when the engagement is broken. 


spite of the awkward relations between himself and the lord, 
he does not scruple to borrow money from him without much 
Prospect or intention of repaying it. But he never loses his self- 
ders to the last he lectures his daughter on her behaviour 
to himself. Altogether he is “an awful but he is the best 
figure in the best scenes of a very clever and, on the whole, 


an novel. 
From do not know what we ought to 
From Mrs. Ed we know t 
ing to receive. A Crack County is just like her other 
books ; » Boa of slang, a great deal of goimnaged flirtation, 
and some runs across country. Mrs. Kennard describes 
& Woman 3 though 


® Woeful mess of it when she tries to distinguish her pure, 
lovely, and refined heroine from her dubious, vain, and vulgar 


adventuress, There is not a pin to choose between them ; either 
of them would be “a suitable candidate for matrimony,” use 
neither of them would be likely to mar wedded bliss by being 
too good for her husband. Theheroisan Australian farmer who has 
unexpectedly come into a fine estate in the Crack County. The 
hunting is in the hands of a “ Mutual Adoration” clique, which 
draws a very sharp line between itself and the outsiders, thou 
it takes an occasional and almost official cognizance of the Half- 
and-halfers. The colonist fails to be admitted within the charmed 
circle, and we cannot wonder. Though the Mutual Adorationites 
insist upon no very strict social or personal requirements, Bob 
Jarrett is ignorant and careless of the merest rudiments of 
tlemanly behaviour. Nor is his deficiency a merely super- 
cial one. His heart is good enough, and he would never commit 
a shabby or cruel action. But he is at the end of the book what 
he was at the beginning, a coarse clown. Mr. Jorrocks we have 
learnt to laugh at and almost to love, for his failings as well as 
his merits. But Bob Jarrett prides himself on being a gentle- 
man at bottom, and he takes it upon himself to criticize the 
behaviour of persons better bred than himself and quite his equals 
in more fundamental qualities, 

Stephen Elderby has little merit, and not much promise of future 
merit. The story is well enough in its way, but it is overlaid by 
a mass of twaddle. When “disease supervened ” on somebody, a 
ames os was very properly sent to summon medical aid; and, 
“ consi ering the distance to be traversed, the doctor appeared as 
soon as could reasonably be expected.” After the funeral, the 
family solicitor could not stay for luncheon because “he was 
anxious to get home again on account of important matters 
requiring his personal supervision”; and it was felt that “to 

him further would be nothing less than injustice to the 
clients.” So the lawyer went away without his baked meats, 
That is a sample of the irrelevant rubbish which is strewed over 
the pages of Stephen Elderby; and if it were all swept away the 
two volumes would be reduced to one volume of half the size. 
Within those limits the story might be found tolerable me Oe 
numerous class of persons who prefer reading t to talking 
it. They have a right to be amused, and it keeps them from 
boring their companions; and in time there is no reason why the 
author of Stephen Elderby should not cater for them. 

The Pagans would be naughty if they dared, and clever if they 
could. They are a select clique of young men at Boston who 
have banded themselves together to smash up Convention in Art. 
They hold meetings and lay plans. One of them is a very shock- 
ing fellow. This is one of his remarks :—“It is d—d amusing to 
hear the average American” —here he was interru a chorus of 
protestations. It was felt that evening that “Tom Bentley had 
outdone himself,” although one of them put in good-naturedly 
that there was a distinction between swearing and blasphemy, 
and that “Tom never blasphemed.” The defendant pleaded, “ Pro- 
fanity is like smoking. Everything deperids on how you do it.” 
Well, in our opinion, Tom did it v ay 5 nobody could do it 
worse, and anybody could do it as is talk about swear- 
ing is a fair sample of the conversations in the book, intended to be 
witty and startling, really flat and puerile. This is what the 


heroine says of an ightened young girl :—“She’s orthodox 
[says Helen}, or no, I think she’s not so bad as that.” in (the 
same lady about the same), “she looked like a saint. really 


believes all these fables. I wish I did.” In spite of the trash put 
into the mouths of persons who are introduced with the highest in- 
tellectual credentials, there is in The Pagans much evidence of 
cleverness. The epigrams and aphorisms do not always miss fire. 
We will give a favourable specimen of each. ; 

Epigram (spoken by an unsuccessful dramatic author) — : 

The trouble is that the drama went out of fashion long sg°. First they 
replaced it by dress and scenery; but now everything given way to 
souvenir programmes ; so I’ve got to write up to a souvenir, or I shan’t 
make anything out of the play. 

Aphorisms (the conversation of two Unconventional Artists) :— 

He. There is no pleasure like that of creating. Man is a god when he 
can look on his work and pronounce it good. 

She. Which is seldom—unless in the one instant after its completion, 
when we still see what we intended rather than what we have made. 

Here is another conversation between two clever persons, the 
same lady and a different gentleman (she is a grass-widow who 
pay or both of them; she is renounced by one and renounces 

e other) :— 

Hope is only a bubble, yet it rims with rainbows whatever we see 
mirrored in it. ) 


He, Yes (inquiringly). 

She. I was only thinking that it is worth some pains to keep the bubble 
unbroken as long as possible. 

He. But facts are such achromatic glasses. 
To apply an ancient criticism, “for people who like this kind of 
thing, this is the kind of thing they will like.” But, to take upa 
novel in the hope of getting a story and to be treated to a 
longed exhibition of intellectual fireworks (many of them fizzlers) 
is to the ordinary reader a disappointment and vexation. The 
book is written with great literary care and some literary skill ; 
but the story is naught. On the whole, in spite of the lavish, 
— which has been showered on “ Patty’s Perversities” in the 

ew York Star, the Boston Courier, and the Pittsburg Commer- 
cial Gazette, we are inclined to with Messrs. Ticknor’s: 


estimate of The Pagans. . It is stated on the tit] that the 
book has been entered at the post office at Boston as * Second-clase 


would not be a very serious matter for anybody but herself 
and her maid; but she has discovered that she can get more 
| amusement out of her peculiar temperament by maddening 
other than by herself. she has 
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BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


Fp BAveEns of Dr. Cox’s Expositions will learn with regret 
from his Preface that this is the last volume they are to 
expect from his pen. May we venture to suggest to him that he 
has attained a position as an expositor which would justify him 
in departing from the convention of publishing all the mere 
eon and popular a of his discourses, and giving to the 
public, in the form of meditations, only the main thought of each 
sermon, the idea which prompted him to write? In his excellent 
sermon on Lot’s wife, for instance, there is no need of talk about 
the “saline exhalations” and “the elder Pliny.” This is all very 
well for preachers who are “ gravelled” for matter; but Dr. Cox 
is not driven to the resources of padding, which only swells the 
bulk and diminishes the value of the volume, and taxes the 
patience of the thoughtful reader. But the kind of exposition 
we have indicated would suit the period of retirement and repose 
on which, he says, he has entered, and would be of even greater 
value than his more popular contributions to the religious thought 
of the day. We are glad to see that he has done what he could 
to rescue from oblivion the name of a great but half-forgotten 
preacher, Thomas Toke Lynch, by dedicating this volume to his 


memory. 

Dr. "Forbes's Studies on the Book of Psalms have led him to the 
conclusion that whatever may have been the intention of the several 
writers of the Psalms which make up the whole collection, 
the collectors and editors of these contributions to the National 
Hymnology thought of it as of an organic whole, with a single 
and definite purpose of Messianic forecast. He arrives at this 
conclusion from observing the strict and orderly arrangement of 
the series. He finds that it is divided into seven books, the fifth 
book in the ordinary division being in reality three books. In his 
system the seven books are made up of three“ Amen” booksor Books 
of Faith, taking the lead in the Devotional Manual of the Jewish 
Church, and three “ Hallelujah ” books or Books of Praise, forming 
its close, united by a central Book (Ps. xe.—cvi.), having as its 
signature the united signatures of the other two, “Amen- 
Hallelujah,” vd. Ps. cvi. 48. Again, he observes that the eighty- 
nine Psalms which form the three Amen books are divided into 
two equal parts by Ps. xlv., and that there are thus two alphabets 
(2 x 22) on either side, and he claims that the belief and purpose 
of those who thus arranged them are left beyond doubt by the 
dividing Psalm, which begins “I speak of the things I have made 
concerning the King ”—2.e. in Dr. Forbes’s view, “ I write or sing 
my thoughts and prophecies about Messiah.” His position, as we 
said, is that many generations of Jews accepted and used these 
compositions as, on the whole, prophetic of the King that was to 
come, and their order is a proof that they did. e have not 

for more details here, but those who are familiar with Dr. 

orbes’s earlier writings can imagine the patience, learning, and 

research which he has devoted to the elucidation of his idea 
about the nature and purpose of the Book of Psalms. 

This portion of the Pulpit Commentary is an enormous volume 
of the largest octavo size and containing more than five hundred 
pages of small owe about a portion only of the Gospel of St. 

ohn. It probably contains as much printed matter as Bengel’s 
Gnomon of the whole New Testament. Being by many dif- 
ferent hands it is hard to characterize as a whole. Its prevailin 
fault is, of course, that it says too much about everything an 
leaves too little to the imagination and the effort of those whom 
it is —— to be written to help. Its profuse comments are 
largely marked by the general feature of obviousness, and it 
seems to aim too little at textual criticism, or any free reference 
to any other than conventional explanations of the original. 


* Expositions, By the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. Vol. IV. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1888. 

Studies on the Book of Psalms. By John Forbes, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages, Aberdeen. ted by the Rev. James Forrest, M.A. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1888. 

The Pu!pit Commentary. Edited by Pe 4 Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., 
Dean of Gloucester, and the Rev. Joseph 8. Exell, M.A. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 1888. 

The Philosophy of Meligion on the Basis g its History. By Dr. Otto 
Pfleiderer, Professor in the University of Berlin. Vol. 1V. Translated by 
Alfred Menzies, B.D. London: Williams & Norgate. 1888. 

Thoughts for Church Seasons. By Daniel Moore, M.A., Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary to the Queen, &c. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1888. 

The Inspiration of the Old Testament Inductively Considered, Wy Alfred 
Cave, B.A., Principal of Hackney College. London: Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. 1888. 

The Biblical Iltustrator—St. Mark, By the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. 
London: Nisbet & Co. 

The Second Book of Samuel. By W.G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1888. 

The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and Gecumenical Council of Trent. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Waterworth. London: Burns & Oates, 
Limited. ‘ 

The Book of Geaesis, By Marcus Dods, D.D. London: Hodder & 
Steughton. 1883. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, By Thomas Charles Edwards, D.D.. Prin- 
cipal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwith. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 1888. 

Principles of Christianity. By James Stuart,M.A. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 1888. 

An sty into the Basis of Christian Unity. By the Rev. S. Kettlewell, 
M.A, Vol. I.. London: Wells Gardner & Co. 1888. 

Peter the Apostle. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D, London: 
Burnett & Co. 1888, 


These are perhaps not defects in a volume intended solely for 
popular use; but the title suggests cm readers, or it ought 
to suggest them, and scholarly readers will sigh for more point 
and freshness than they will find in most of these crowded 
s. The book, in fact, may be accused of justifying its title 

y its liberal supply of ordinary matter to ordmary preachers to 
ordinary congregations. But it does not seem to us likely 
to render to the clergy the higher service of stimulating thought 
and encouraging independent research. 

Readers of the first three volumes of Professor Pfleiderer’s 
Philosophy of Religion will welcome the fourth, which concludes 
the work. It is marked by the same wide grasp of his subject, 
the same patient research, and the same — hic temper 
which characterize its predecessors, and can ly fail to enlist 
the sympathies even of readers who dissent from the writer's 
conclusions. In continuing the subject of “The Contents of the 
Religious Consciousness,” un in vol. iii., the writer, under the 
category of Theodicy, deals with the various theories of the origin 
and purpose of evil as expressed in the religions and philosophies 
of the East and the West, and of ancient and modern times. 
The latter part of the volume, on “ The Religious Consciousness 
in Operation,” under the heads of Worship and Church, Religion 
and Morality, and Religion and Science, deals with such thorny 
questions as the relations of Church and State and the interaction 
of science and Christianity with great impartiality and power 
of sympathy with antagonistic claims. 

r. Daniel Moore’s Thoughts for Christian Seasons have all 
the recommendations which long pastoral experience, wide 
— reading, cultivated taste, and personal piety can a to 

ristian exhortation, but they exhibit the defects as well as the 
merits of the better sort of Church of England preaching. There 
is a want of original thought in them, an apparent unconscious- 
ness that there is anything outside the rut in which such preach- 
ing has run for centuries, an almost studied ignoring of all the 

uestions that are in the air all around. In the Advent sermon, 

or instance, on the Saviour’s prophecy about the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the writer does not inform his readers that the 
disciples’ question about “the end of the world” may not have 
been about the end of the world at all. Everybody knows, and 
no one better than Mr. Daniel Moore, that the words translated 
end of the world are ovrréAeia rod aidvos, meaning at least pos- 
sibly consummation (or winding up) of the age, as given in the 
margin of the Revised Version. Now, if this is the true meaning, 
all the language about signs in the sun and moon, stars falling 
from heaven, the sea and the waves roaring, is figurative 
language, expressive of the great social and political changes 
which the New Power in the world would produce. And if it is 
all metaphor, and has a spiritual and not material meaning, then 
the whole sermon based on it falls to the ground. Whatever 
Mr. Moore may think of this rendering, it would not have 
diminished the devotional value of these brief and well-written 
addresses to refer to it; it would have been a recognition, too, 
that the “ Light” of which he speaks so truly in another dis- 
— is still shining, and leading into all truth those who will 
‘ollow it. 

Fhe Inspiration of the Old Testament Inductively Considered is 
the title of the seventh lecture of a course established by the 
Congregational Union, and supposed to be delivered in a series of 
“ Prelections” at the Congregational Hall at Farringdon Street, 
but asa matter of fact published in the ordinary way, “ oral 
delivery being dispensed with.” It was necessary to say this to 
avoid misapprehension of the size and scope of this volume, 
which consists of nearly five hundred pages, and treats its sub- 
ject in an exhaustive manner. The writer's theme is that the 

ible is revelation, and that all revelation implies inspiration, 
but he does not define what he means by inspiration. 

The Biblical Illustrator is one of those books which have been 
defined as contrivances for saving preachers the trouble of 
thinking. It is of the same class as the Pulpit Commentary 
noticed above, but a debased and popular variety, and is edited 
by one of the same hands. As criticism of such a heterogeneous 
mass of extracts from the writings and sayings of religious 
teachers ofevery shade of opinion and grade of learning is impossible, 
it is enough to say that the Illustration of the short Gospel of 
St. Mark is made, by the liberal use of scissors, to extend to about 
600 pages of the closest print, filled with scraps, long and short, to 
be pieced into sermons by those who will condescend to make of 
this patchwork a covering for. their own nakedness. Nothing 
comes amiss to this chiffonnier—“ anecdote, simile, emblem, illus- 
tration, expository, scientific, geographical, historical, and homi- 
letic.” We have only s ‘or one sample of these sweepings. 
It is an anecdote (whie the editor seems to consider an im- 
pressive comment on St. Mark xiii. 26) of Mr. G——, a “jovial” 
member of the Corporation of Maidenhead, once its mayor, who, 
after a sermon by Mr. Cooke, a Methodist preacher, on this text, 
never touched a card again. This strikes us as rather stretching 
the limits of commentary on the Scriptures and rather hard on 
Mr. G——. Editors of such books would do well to consider 
their probable effect on the rising generation of clergy, both 
established and nonconforming. 

The Second Book of Samuel is Dr. Blaikie’s contribution to the 
Expositor’s Bible, it is edited by the editor of The eo and 
bears the stamp of the mint from which it is issued. ere is too 
much devotion, exhortation, and “application” in it for a com- 
mentary, and too much argument and criticism for sermons. 

In his commentary on Zhe Book of Genesis Dr. Marcus Dods, 
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though he too is overmuch given to reflection and application, 
rises above the level of the contributor whose book we have just 
noticed in his comparative freedom from the conventional fetters 
of interpretation and in his recognition of the newer and more 
spirit mere of Scripture. We are inclined to think, con- 
sidering the limitations no doubt prescribed to the author, that 
this is one of the best contributions to The Expositor that we 
have seen, though of course it falls short of a philosophic and 
scientific exposition of the Book of Genesis. 

Dr. Edwards’s Epistle to the Hebrews—another contribution to 
The Expositor—is also an improvement in some respects on some 
of its predecessors; but it is, on the whole, disappointing. It 
gives the impression that the author preached a course of sermons 
= a e, and sent them in as a commentary. It is alto- 

er too rhetorical in style for its purpose. e writer may 
haps be excused for salien no stn at the authorship; but 

it is possible by an exhaustive process, by determining who it 
cannot have been, to arrive at the kind of man who might have 
written it. He implies that it was after Philo’s period, and yet 
speaks of the writer as “the Apostle,” which is needlessly mis- 
leading to the class of readers for whom he intends his book. 
Nor in dealing with the deeper doctrinal topics of Inspiration 
and “ Renewal” does he, any more than those who have preceded 
him, rise above the level of the old non-natural mode of interpre- 
tation. He is happier in dealing with the curious comparison of 
the Priesthood of Christ to Melchizedec and in accounting for it. 
In the spirit of Philo he considers the passage vii. 1-28 an instance 
of allegorical interpretation of Scripture, and the purpose of it 
-to be to show that the Aaronic priesthood is abolished, and that 
the new priesthood of humanity as expressed in the person of 
Christ is ee from one who was Priest rather by the majesty 
of a spiritual nature than by outward ordination to the office. 
The eternal duration of such a priesthood is symbolized by the 
of it being one with “neither beginning of days nor end of 

is, who stands alone, without pedigree 
terity, and of whom nothing is known but his own personality. 
This strikes us as probable, and, with the generally more scholarly 
character of the book, as a sign of advance in the quality of this 
series of commentaries. 

As his is the first trustworthy English translation of The 
Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, Mr. Waterworth has 
done a public service in undertaking and issuing such an im- 
portant and interesting work. He appears, however, to have 
arrived at his determination to publish with much deliberation, 
for his preface is dated 1848, and his book is dedicated to 
Cardinal Wiseman. But it is worth waiting for, as the author 
claims that the translation is verbatim, gives the original of all 
words of doubtful or large significance in the margin, and has 

faced the Decrees by a very full account of the circumstances 
which led up to the Council and of its internal history while it 
was in progress. These are chapters of genuine interest, and no 
reader will be disposed to quarrel with such an evidently con- 
vinced advocate for his rough handling of the arch “innovator 
of the sixteenth century”; while the careful index to the Canon 
and Decrees makes the volume a handy and valuable book of 
teference. 

The author of Principles of Christianity hardly deals fairl 
with his readers in excusing himself for not prefacing his lot 
with some exposition of its method and purpose, on the plea that 
it is too long already. The fact is undeniable, but it is no reason 
for making a difficult book more difficult to read. The only hints 
he gives of his aim are to be found on the title-page, where he 
says his Essay is mainly Soferiological, and in the dedication, 
where he speaks of it as an “ attempt to elucidate” Christianity. 
We can only guess at what a “Soteriological” essay on Christian- 
ity is, but taking the phrase in connexion with the apparent plan 
of the book, it may be assumed to mean a discussion on such 
facts and doctrines of Christianity as the author deems necessary 
or conducive to salvation, for when the process of elucidation is 
sought for in the volume it is found to be equivalent to elimi- 
nation. He perm 58 Christianity from the doctrine of “ Impu- 
tation,” from popular belief about original sin and the Atonement, 
from the authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and from some 
of the teaching of St. Paul. Good service, no doubt, might be 
done to the cause of pure religion by clearing its essence from its 
accidents and liberating it from the overgrowth of centuries of 
tecretion ; but if Mr. Stuart wishes ordinary readers to read and 
master his book, he should announce his object and plan, and give 

id summaries of what he thinks he has proved at the end of 

chapters, and he should not, at all events, leave his whole 

k without any definite conclusion. It is like Melchizedec, 
ahout whom he writes so much, without beginning and with- 
out end. 

The author of An Inquiry into the Basis of Christian Unity 
ees Christianity from an opposite view to that of the writer 
of The Principles of Christianity. The one is in search of the 
true essence of his faith; the other is bent on restoring an external 
system of government under which all denominations would be 
content to range themselves, and on obtaining recognition of a 
creed which all would accept. He seems, we must say, unduly 
distressed at external divisions, and unduly anxious for external 
uniformity. “If all the branches of the Christian Church had 
Temained steadfast to the decision of the Fifth General Council ”— 
te. “to hold fast to the exact doctrine and discipline laid down 
in the first four General Councils”—much misery, bloodshed, 


should all have agreed with Mr. Kettlewell; but is this the only 
hope of unity ? 

Tn the preface to Peter the Apostle the author alludes to the 
number of treatises which have been written on the life of 
St. Paul. He seems to have allowed one of them to infect his 
own style of writing; for the reader is rather taken aback at 
finding the first chapter of the Life of St. Peter beginning :— 
“Tt was the dark before dawn, and the pall of ruin seemed to 
have spread over the land of Palestine.” e reference is not, as 
might at first be thought, to the time of day, but to the period of 
Jewish history. This is beginning a good way off from St. Peter, 
and unfortunately it is not the solitary specimen of such style 
and such matter. There is a great deal too much in the book 
that is not about St. Peter at all and ought not to be included in 
his biography. His life, in fact, does not afford materials for a 
book of this size, and to attempt to expand its incidents is to 
spoil its usefulness for didactic purposes and to mar its interest 
as a study of human nature. ough the incidents of the 
Apostle’s life are not numerous, some of them, as the attitude of 
the Church Council towards St. Peter about the reception of 
Cornelius, and the attitude of Peter and Paul to one another, 
are of considerable historic interest ; but the author has rather 
used them for purposes of exhortation than as throwing light on 
the fotlings'and policy of the early Church. ' 


WITH SA’DI IN THE GARDEN.* 


N the “Proeme” to his With Sa’di in the Garden Sir Edwin 
Arnold bids his friends 
Once more come 


4 And listen to the vina and the drum, 

an 
To come with hearts to gentle love inclined, 
Since this is only for the wise and kind. 


In answer to this invitation we have listened to the vina and the 
drum as played by Sir Edwin, and we are forced to infer that we 
are not “ wise and kind.” Indeed, the translations from Sa’di and 
their setting fail to fascinate us ; the Rubaiyat of Mr. Fitzgerald 
remains an essay —— and unapproached in the ren cn | 
of Oriental poetry. Perhaps a touch of humour might have sav 
Sir Edwin Arnold from most of the errors of taste and judgment, 
as we think them, which are too manifest in his new food » OF 
it may be, as we believe, that a liking for his Oriental verse is 
= and cannot be acquired by people who do not thus inherit 
the taste. 

Of Sir Edwin Arnold’s poems it may be said that either you 
like them very much or you do not like them at all, In many 
literary circles and, we believe, especially in America, The Light 
of Asia is no less popular than Gates Ajar, or the romances of 
the Rev. E. P. Roe. her people, again, seem to have been born 
without the sense for Sir Kdwin Arnold’s poems, just as they 
may have no ear for the drum, or, like a person mentioned in 
Silas Marner, “no smell for a ghost.” We are obliged to confess 
that we belong to this minority, and that we fail to be deeply 
moved by Sir Edwin Arnold’s verse. It has been observed that 
people who enjoy Sir Edwin’s do not care for Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s poems, and conversely. We read Sir Edwin’s new book, 
With Sa’di in the Garden, and we cannot cry Afrin, which is “a 
Persian exclamation of pleasure or admiration, meaning ... . 
O Allah, make more like it!” On the whole, we would rather 
that the poet would make no more like it, or that, if he must 
write, be would write altogether in Persian, or Hindustani, or 
Pushtoo, or some other Oriental language. For With Sa’di in the 
Garden is so full of Oriental words that it might as. well be 
Oriental wholly, as far as we are concerned. The odd words are 
sometimes translated in a footnote, but that is little joy. 


But He, the equal Lord of low and high, 

th to no sinful one his grace deny ; 

Ever he spreads his Adeem o'er the earth, 
His Tray is full for friend and enemy. 


Now Adeem is “a tablecloth of painted leather used by 
grandees.” Even with this information, the idea of spreading a 
painted tablecloth used by grandees over earth, and a tray on the 
top of that we presume, appears lacking in sublimity. Very often— 
at least if a reader belongs to the minority who lack a natural 
taste for Sir Edwin Arnold's poetry—very often a memory of Mr. 
Lear arises in the brain :— 
She sat upon ber dobie once, 

To watch the evening star, 
And all the Punkahs, as they 

Said “My! how fair you are!” 


The “ chattering goreewallahs flew” around on the same occa- 
sion, and there was an air of tiffin, and compounds, and Anglo- 
Indianism, which is also notable in the Garden of Sa’di. Here, 
as in Mr. Lear, we have topes, and ekkas, and peons, and Byrigis, 
and hamals, and Mim, and N un, and Waw, and Sin, 


And broad bananas wave their silken flags, 
irresistibly suggesting coloured pocket-handkerchiefs. 


* With Sa’di in the Garden; or, the Book of Love: being the “ Ishk,” or 
Third Chapter of the “ Béstdn” of’ the Persian Poet Sa’di. Embodied ina 
Dialogue held in the Garden of the Taj Muhal, ot Agra. By Sir Edwin 


and other evils, no doubt, would have been avoided, and we 


Arnold, M.A., K.C.LE., C.S.I. London: Triibner & Co. 1888. 
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Here Musjids prowl and the fierce Juwéb utters his boding 
and melancholy cry, while the Koss wails to the Ishk, among the 
shirin, shirintar, and shirintarin. The Oriental scholar, if he has 
ever listened while the Moonshees and Gooroos whisper to the 
bland Competition Wallah will doubtless detect some slight 
pon rye _in these statements; but, after all, an English 
oe should write English even when he has a Persian — 
a ly would approve of a translator of Horace who wrote like 

— é 
Enough of nix and of the dire 
Grando the Pater sends in ire, 
With rubens dextera filled with fire, 
Scaring the gentes, | 
es! ey 
seve draving nigh, 
And Proteus urge his r) high, 
‘o the hill’s crest. 
Even when Sir Edwin writes English it is not precisely 
. wt And out of that, He forms a peerless 
tt tti ir mnermosts, 
For all to him is visible! Unurl 
Your cold coils, Snakes! 
“ Wake Snakes,” in he cries, “ and walk chalks,” 
And plucks in 
And with the Jumblies dares the darkling sea, 
And of Jalal, and of Jamal he talks. 


Possibly the latter quatrain, which is but a far-off faint imita- 
tion, will be as intelligible to the ordinary reader as “Oh toba / 
toba! that was Sific phrase For wine of Love celestial,” though 
it is intelligible enough, if not very pathetic, when a lover (an 
Eastern lover) is said to be “ liver-saddened.” 
not suffer from liver are elsewhere (p. 76) called “ Neck-stretch- 
ing Lovers.” It must not be supposed that they are bearers of 
the bowstring ; they only stretch their own necks to see their 
lady better. In many places, of course, the poet is translating, 
and he may, like one of Mr. Bohn’s hands, be trying to “ rival the 
obscurity of the original.” Here is a in which the 
original is probably obscure. Dervishes (for in “ Darweeshes” 
these old foes may a recognized) are the subjects—not Liberal- 
Unionists, as their enemies may suppose :— 

For life no strife, for nought solicitude : 

Their hearts a cavern where no steps intrude, 

To Union consecrate ; and there they sit 

Reason-reft, ear-stuffed unto whoso would 

Bring counsel. Let them sit, no duck is drowned 

In water, no samundar yet was found 

Singed by a flame, full stomached, empty handed, 
Without a kafilah o’er the sands they’re bound. 


What is a kafilah? Would it be fair for a translator of Homer 
to make him say that his hero had no xiphos? Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
Omar is otherwise intelligible. An English reader, even when 
accustomed to liver-saddened lovers, will resent being told about 
a lady (who beckoned a gentleman “ inside the me ”) that 
“she had the Deccan itch,” even if that be merely an Oriental 
metaphor for avarice. Can it be maintained that the second 
— of those which follow is on a level with the dignity of 
80) 
~ A Lover, with his loved one, sailed the sea, 
Voyaging home in tender company : 
here blew a wind of Death upon the waters ; 

There broke a billow of calamity ! 

It swept them from the deck to dreadful breast 

Of the black ocean. To that pair distressed 

The mariners flung forth a plank of rescue ; 
It reached them drowning on the tossing crest. 


To be brief, and thereby avoid the temptation of parody, the in- 
tention of Sir Edwin Arnold’s book—his love of the East, of 
India, and his desire to strengthen British sympathy with India 
—seems more admirable than the execution. e cannot praise 
blank verse which ends with three assonances—“ came,” “ chain,” 
and “ fanes ”—in three successive lines on the second page. But, 
as M. E. de Goncourt says, all differences of opinion about 
poetry close with the simple avowal, “I have better taste than 
you”; and it is quite probable that the admirers of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s verse have better taste than the readers who cannot 
welcome “the vina and the drum.” 


PLUTARCH’S MORALS.* 


GJOME siz yours ago the of the late Mr. C. R. King for 
theosophy led to the inclusion of a selection from the great 
miscellany called Plutarch’s Morals in Bohn’s Classical Library. 
Mr. Shilleto has now followed this up with a further selection, 
this time of an ethical character. In both senses the work is far 
from ill done. A considerable latitude of rendering is always 
allowable when the object is not to supply a “crib” (which, in 
the present case, is out of the question), but to accommodate the 
classic of one age and language to the reader of another. And it 
will hardly be but that the direction in which a translator allows 
himself latitude may sometimes not be the particular direction 
which commends itself to his critic. 

Morals—Ethical Translated by A. R. Shilleto. 
Londons Ball Sons. ¥ 


Lovers who do 


Thus, in the opening sentence we donot know that we should 
ourselves translate rods av droBaiev by “ be- 
come good citizens,” the full meaning being better given by some 
such phrase as “turn out men of honest conditions,” or some- 
thing of that sort. Yet this is of very little importance. On 
the other hand, we are not able to understand Mr. Shilleto’s 
rendering of the Greek parallel, and perhaps origin, of the Sen- 
tentia dia Catonis—the alleged advice of I Diogenes, cioedde els 
mopveior, mai, iva pdOns Sri trav akiov ra ovdev diapépet. i 
is doubtless, as Mr. Shilleto admits, a hard saying, but his render- 
ing “That you may see the little difference between vice and 
virtue,” not only does not make it easier, but is impossible to 
reconcile with the Greek, if, as we gather from Mr. Shilleto, he 
used Hercher’s text, which indeed gives no variant of import- 
ance, in the particular passage. Even if one term were not a 
curiously vague expression for “ virtue,” it is clearly impossible 
that the other could mean “vice,” while the application would be 
as impossible as the translation. It is surely odd that a scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a man who can translate Greek 
currently should have forgotten that, though d£os and ritos are 
in @ manner synonyms, the best Attic usage attaches to them 

rticular senses which make them practically opposites. *Agcos 
is that which is “worthy of its price,” “good value,” as modern 
English commercial slang has it—in other words, cheap ; riyos 
is that which is “high priced,” with an added connotation of 
excess in the price—that is to say, “dear.” So that Diogenes 
contrasts, not vice with virtue, but cheap pleasure, or vice, with 
dear. The context, moreover, clearly supplies the necessary 
antithesis, the expense of costly mistresses and the danger of 
intrigues with married women, at the risk of various incon- 
veniences, being opposed to the economical attractions of the 
stews, That “the price makes no difference in the commodity” 
is the plain meaning, and it adjusts itself well enough both to 
Diogenes’s own way of thinking and acting, to heathen morality 
generally, and to Plutarch’s own comment on it as “coarse 
in language, but reasonable in fact.” Yet again, the English 
reader will, we think, hardly understand from the context what 
Mr. Shilleto translates as an injunction to take indeed the 
greatest pains to bestow on youth a sound and healthy educa- 
tion, but to “keep aloof from twaddle.” No doubt 
education has always been a favourite subject for twaddle, but 
Plutarch, from the context, evidently meant something much more 
definite by rév Anpwr ws Tods vieis 
The ravyyvpixav Anpov, as is explained at length in the rest of 
the ph, are the instructions in popular platform speaking, in 
declaiming about any subject in a manner to catch the vulgar ear, 
which from Plato downwards are constantly described and con- 
stantly denounced as the staple of sophistical education. It is 
the accustoming the youth to public speaking as the be-all and 
end-all of education that Plutarch is condemning. But we do 
not attach very great importance to these and other similar things, 
in regard to some of which a fair case might be made out for dif- 
ferences of opinion, while in perhaps few of them (we own we 
think the Diogenic maxim above quoted is one) is any serious 
mistake likely to be made by any intelligent reader as to the 

neral drift of the discourse. And as Mr. Shilleto’s object was 
oubtless rather to convey that general drift in a readable fashion 
to Englishmen than to achieve a version which would run the 
untlet of scholarly criticism, he is to be judged by that which 

e aimed at and not by that at which he did not aim. 

In no other ancient book, perhaps, is to be found illustrated, at 
once in so various and so engaging a manner, the striking and 
yet not easily definable difference between ancient and modern 
morality, as in Plutarch’s Morals. To put this difference down 
solely or mainly to the influence of egw o as is sometimes 
done, is in the highest degree uncritical. For the modern variety 
only emerged after some sixteen hundred years of Christian pre- 
dominance, if, indeed, it can be said to have existed at all before 
the last century. The difference may, perhaps, be best indicated 
by saying that the ancient moralist—the moralist from the 
earliest times to the waning of the popularity of the Spectator— 
seems to have been very much less d than his modern brother 
of the commonplace, and was certainly rather under the dominion 
of that banefidl deity or entity. But, on the other hand, he 
seldom or never canted, he was seldom or never gushing and sen- 
timental, and he never, having no fear of commonplace to urge 
him, fled desperately from commonplace into the even more dan- 
gerous districts of fad and of topsyturvification. While this ancient 
morality reigned, and the kind of public opinion which it produced 
and expounded — likewise, such a body of persons as the 
United Kingdom Alliance, such propaganda as the propaganda of 
the anti-vaccinationists and the spread-of-contagious-diseases men 
and of some Purity-leaguers, and so forth, would have been simply 
impossible. Fanatical religious sects may at times have antici- 
pated follies of the same kind as these; but the typical moralist, 
with his meden agan for watchword, never looked on any such things 
with approval, but rather with the strongest aversion. No man 
ever held more sincerely or enforced more vigorously than he such 
doctrines as that inordinate ambition, and the desire of tyrannizing 
over others, are bad things, that excess in bodily pleasures of any 
sort is as foolish as it is wrong, that in all things the golden mean 
is to be aimed at, and so on. But if any one had told Solon or 
Socrates, Plutarch or Cicero, that it was wrong to use the obvious 
and pretty certain means for stopping altogether or greatly mitigat- 
ing a loathsome disease, and that because Titius too much 


Seis ought to be docked of his modest and duly watered cup of 
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“wine, the sage would have -naturedly shrugged his shoulders 
or gravely endeavoured to a to his Sestlosenee that he was 
in a wholly unphilosophical state of mind, according to his own 
temperament and the circumstances of the case. It is true that 
in Aurelius and still more in the Neoplatonists germs of 
something like our modern revolt from common sense in these 
matters are perceivable; but not so in what may be called 
orthodox ancient moralists. It is, of course, ible that, accus- 
tomed as we all are to the transcendental or hysterical ethics of 
the period since Rousseau, some of us even who have most dis- 
Jike to fads may at times and seasons find the moralizing of the 
ancients tedious, their truths mere vérités de M. de la Palisse, 
their solemn inculcation of truisms wearisome. If any of us do 
80, let us be sure that we are not then in wise frames of mind. 
And, though in the ordinary run of classical education the 
classical moralists proper have not of late generations held a very 
large place, nothing seems more likely t that the gradual 
disuse of classical study has done a good deal to spread that 
popular unwisdom on = of conduct which probably was never 
so great as in modern Europe at the t time. 

these ancient moralists Plutarch is in many ways the most 
valuable. He is as well read as Cicero, if not better, and quite 
free from that eminent person’s irritating superficiality. he 
can neither reason nor write Greek like Plato, Te moralizes in “a 
more human sort of way,” with a greater condescension to the 
literary likings of the average man. Whether all the Moralia 
are his or not really matters very little, just as,except from the 
= of view of purely literary criticism, it would matter very 

whether Addison had written the whole Spectator or not. 
The collection is a great miscellany (perhaps the most important 
that we have) of matter characteristic of ancient views of life as 
well as of illustrations of ancient life itself; and it is thorough] 
well worth any modern person’s while to read it, or at least s 
parts of it as Mr. Shilleto has here given. 

Very curious is it to look at the titles of the essays, “ On 
Education,” “On Love” (here, it is true, Plutarch has little 
good to tell us), “Conjugal Precepts” (excellent, though a little 
affected by the same drawback), “ How to discern a Flatterer 
from a Friend,” “On Talkativeness,” “On Contentedness of 
Mind,” “ On those who are punished by the Deity late,” and a 
dozen others. They are distinguished from our modern sermons 
by the fact that the author is quite unshackled by any book, 

or ized catena of authorities and principles to which 
he to ithful ; from our the fact 
is evidently not trying to say s and clever things about hi 
subject, but to treat it on the ous lap with the best learning 
that he has, on the other with a serious view of being useful ; 
from our modern newspaper articles (or too many of them) by 
the fact that he knows and has thought about what he says, from 
our modern popular addresses (the identical mayyyvpixay Anpev 
of the above passage) by a total absence of rant and cant and 
desire to play to hi icular audience. His doctrine may 
seem, no doubt, to be destitute of the authority, the sanction, 
the unction, the universality, and other things of the best 
Christian morals. But, whateversome modern Christians may say, 
we dare be sure that neither St. Peter nor St. Paul, had either 
been alive to-day, would have failed to recognize in it a quality 
from which, though it had by no means entered into their own 
heads to dissociate it from Chrisiian morality, Christian morality 
has been of late years more and more falling away. That quality 
is the endeavour to discover the rightness and fitness of a 
ticular act, not by referring it to some cut-and-dried rule, but by 
using reason and the moral sense to determine what is right and 
in the circumstances of the case. 

Let us only add, for those who do not know Plutarch or only 
inow the Lives, that there have seldom been less “ dull” moralists. 
Avery large = of the anecdotes known about ancient 
times comes 


Mthalted so long a time on its journey; to which wish we shall 
Pimately add another that it had appeared with less pedantic 
phy (we own that écriv for éoriv irritates us). For those 
‘tannot read Greek we shall wish that Mr. Shilleto may 
Cintitue his useful task, for there is plenty more to be got out of 
the Moralia from the long and curious paper 
Pela audire debeat onwards. 


THE GERMANIC CONSTITUTION.* 


GHORT as this book is, it is so full of matter that we cannot 
imagine any one getting through it, except by taking it, as 


Tey te Empire By Samuel Epes Turner, Ph.D. 


per- | But it is dou 


ment is so and he expresses himself with so much clear- 
ness, that the reader will no difficulty in un ing him. 
After three short chapters on the Primitive, Merovingian, and 
Carolingian periods, he divides his work into five a 
making his first break at the election of Rudolf of Hapsburg 

his next at the election of Charles V. ; his “ Reformation Period” 
contains an admirable sketch of the constitutional effects of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and his two concluding chapters are devoted 
to the “ Period of Disintegration,” and the steps which led to 
the dissolution of the Empire. The chapters are divided into 
sections in which the history of the laws, the changes in the 
status of the various ranks of society, the extension or diminu- 
tion of the royal power, the composition and authority of the 
Diet, and other like matters are stated as briefly and, we think, 
considering the difficulty of ~——_ such questions in few 
words, as lucidly as possible. The book is not a mere second- 
hand compilation; it has been written largely from chronicles 
and collections of laws, treaties, and other State documents, 
with the help of the works of several German authors of hi 
repute, and sufficient references are given in footnotes. ,° 
Turner might have written a much larger book on his subject 
with less trouble than this must have cost him, and, had he done 
so, it would no doubt have been less indigestible. 


A HANDBOOK TO RUSKIN. 
congratulated on 


slight, and that the principal merits of the compilation, as far as 
the compiler is concerned, are patience, industry, ingenuity, and 
accuracy. ese, 


altogether 

There is, first of , the National Gallery to be considered, a 
Gallery which is now acknowledged, as far as educational value 
is concerned, the finest in the world. In the average quality of 
the pictures it is also uns » While in the possession of 
masterpieces there are only one or two Galleries which are 
serious rivals to it. The possession of such a Gallery is invaluable 
toa nation for instruction, for amusement, and for the formation of 
independent taste in art. The ree of a handbook to such a 
Gallery, especially if he write for what Mr. Cook calls “ 1a: 4 
should have a wide knowledge of all schools, and a wi 
pathy with all genuine artists, so that their distinguishing 
characteristics (especially their distinguishing merits) may be 
calmly and clearly pointed out, and the pictures left to tell 
their own tale, a by their own beauty, engage by their own 
interest, and p their own moral as as possible without 
prejudice, excited for or against them by the controversies of art 
critics or the yop es of art philosophers. If the author is not 
competent to do this, and vours to obtain a similar end by 
an almost reverse method—a selection from the writi of 
others—he may perhaps produce a still more valuable 

itfal if his task will be easier, though it will 
certainly be more swift ; he will require equal if not more know- 
ledge, for he must know not -~ his pictures but his critics too. 
To choose wisely from many and often conflicting opinions, so that 
the total result on ply fa mind may be just to the artist, 
uires no ordi tact. ' 
ie Cook does not attempt either of these methods. He takes 
a third, which is to adopt the views of one critic, and make of the 
National Gallery a series of illustrations to his writings, and his 
volume is therefore substantially what we have called it in our 
heading, “ A Handbook to Ruskin,” rather than a Handbook to 
the National Gallery. It is not even quite satisfactory in that light, 
for Mr. Cook tells us in his preface that, “ beyond his general per- 
mission to me to reprint his past writings, Mr. Ruskin has, there- 
fore, no prague: J for this compilation whatever”; but Mr. 
Cook is quite justified in addi “any student who goes 
h the Gallery under Mr. Ruskin’s gui ven at 

hardly fail toobtain some insight into the system of 

ing embodied in his works.” What that system is is too 
well known tobe here, and we have no space, even if we had 
the inclination, to discuss the numerous and vexed questions which 
it raises ; but it will be admitted by all that Mr. in’s views 


forcible 
to any picture gallery which is 
tly against 


hole schools. This fact alone 
seems greatly to diminish the value of this Handbook to the 
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We have done, a little bit at a time. It contains a terse account | National ery, if we consider it in any other light than as a 
the constitution of the German kingdom at different well- | handbook to Ruskin. 
periods, and treats its subject without reference to the Then there is Mr. Ruskin to be considered, and the book is not 
‘vents which decided its development. Dr. Turner’s arrange- 
a * A Popular Handbook of the National Gallery; i: ing, by special 
A Sketch of the Germanic Constitution from Early ws ~~ ission, Notes collected from the Works of Mr. Ruskin. iled by 


: Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 
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| happy thought, and, on the whole, as successful a realization 
| of it as could be expected of any one who has not made a special 
study of art or of art criticism. It may be gathered from Mr. 
Cook’s own admission, and from the internal evidence of the 
| volume, that his personal claims to authority on such subjects are 
' scorned in any one un erta cing such atask, Du ey are no vy 
| themselves sufficient to enable him to execute it in a manner 
equally “pe — of fragments from lost works of the 
Poets and the phi osophers, and it is rare to find a page which is | 
mot illustrated apposite ony or quotation. Those who 
- Tike to read Greek must join in Mr. Shilleto’s wish that the ex- 
m lent edition of Hercher in the “ Bibliotheca Teubneriana” had 
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quite fair to him ; for it often makes him say certain things about 
certain artists and certain pictures which he would certainly not 
have said in connexion with the pictures in the Gallery. Sweeping 
statements of condemnation read before pictures to which they 
do not apply in the least are not only sales to the reader, but 
do not increase his faith in the wisdom of the writer. No 

certain about Michael Angelo’s fondness for bandaging 
the Sealeat tie: but it reads with singular inappropriateness 
before Michael Angelo’s two pictures in the National Gallery, in 
which there is no head, not even the head of the dead Christ, which 
is bandaged. So, when he wrote about the unmitigated expression 
of cowardice in battle, and the want of all expression of resolute- 
nessin Dutch battle-pieces, and added that “in those of Wouwerman 
it is only a natural development of his perfect vulgarity in all re- 
spects,” he was not thinking of the pictures in the National Gallery, 
_and never dreamt that one day Mr. Cook would quote the 
as a suitable comment on a battle-piece by this artist which is fall 
of resoluteness and empty of all cowardice. 
_ But besides the National Gallery and Mr. Ruskin there is the 
layman” to be considered. Without knowing exactly what a 
“layman” is, it is somewhat difficult to determine his relation 
towards the National Gallery. We only know that he is not a 
painter, and presumably is not so well informed as Mr. Cook, 
om Mr. Cook is a “layman” also, which is puzzling. His 

owledge and capacity are unknown quantities, and if this were 
a scientific treatise, the only safe definition of him would be 
“ painter — 2.” he however, we may strike an average and 
suppose the typical layman to be an intelligent person who is 
interested in art, but knows little or nothing about it. Let us 
suppose that such a “layman” wishes to learn something about 
‘Rembrandt and his school. He will probably turn first to the 
introductory essay on the Dutch and Flemish schools, and there 
‘he will learn :— 

During the sixteenth century a new development began in both 
schools. This is the period of Italian influence, of the “ Romanists,” or 
-“Ttalianizers,” represented on the Flemish side by Bernard van Orley and 
‘Mabuse; on the Dutch by More and Steenwyck. 


.. Then, perhaps, the “layman” will turn to p. 261, where he will 
find notices of the pictures by More in the Gallery. It will 
puzzle chim rather to find Sir Antonio More described as belong- 
ing not to the Dutch school but to the Flemish, that he was a 
¥-0r pay and that his style “so much resembles that of 
olbeiff as to frequently create a doubt to which of them a por- 
trait.is to be attributed.” More certainly was born in Holland 
‘and studied in Italy, but a worse example of the Italian influence 
on Dutch painting could scarcely be found, unless it be Steenwyck, 
the painter of interiors. The will be further puzzled to 
,on p. 251,“ It is to him [Steenwyck] that we owe those 
first interiors, which later became a speciality among various 
egera He was the first also to give in painting the effect of 
ight thrown from tapers and candles on architectural forms. As 
the creator of a new style he merits to be recorded.” This is a 
‘quotation from M. Henri Havard, and will not tend to assist the 
“layman's” study of Steenwyck as a “Romanist.” Further on 
the “layman” will read— 
_ Within the next fiftv years (from 1579) nearly all the great Dutch 
painters were born—De Keyser, Cuyp, randt, Takers, Bol, Berchem, 


‘A good list. this, surely, to instruct the “layman.” There was 
‘no occasion, of course, to make it exhaustive ; but Bol, not Franz 
‘Hals or Van der Helst ; Berchem, not Ruysdael! Two pages after 
‘this Mr. Cook, in annotating Berchem’s picture of “ Crossing the 
‘Ford,” informs the “layman” that “ Berchem, like Both, is one 
of the Dutch painters who lived rather after the great period of 
‘Dutch art.” Tt will not make things much clearer when the 
“layman” finds out that Both was born ten = before Berchem, 
only four years after Rembrandt, two after Terburg, in the same 
‘ as Adrian van Ostade and Teniers, and before Bol, Van der 
Helst, Metzu, Ruysdael, and Jan Steen, all of whom were born 
within the fifty years from 1579. 

But to turn to a greater man, the greatest master of the Dutch 
‘school, and thought by some to be one of the greatest and noblest 
‘artists who ever lived—Rembrandt. What will the layman learn 
‘of him? He will read a good deal about chiaroscuro and colour 
which he will (fortunately, perhaps) not understand, but he will 
also réad and thoroughly understand a sentence in which the 
whole of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching about Rembrandt is summed 
‘up :— 

It is the aim of the best painters to paint the noblest things they can 
see by sunlight ; it was the aim of Rembrandt to paint the foulest things 
he could see—by rusblight. 


- To some this passage will seem a libel on the art and character 
of Rembrandt’ as foul as anything Rembrandt ever painted, and 
even Mr. Ruskin’s admirers must think it “ a little too strong” ; 
but what will the layman think of Rembrandt and his works ? 
Is it not enough to make him avoid the room where the monstrous 
paintings of so vile a man are hung? Luckily, if he looks from 
the 4 to the pictures, he will need no other corrective. He 
will be puzzled, however, even with the notes of Mr. Cook to 
the various pictures, which in this case contrast more ludicrously 
with the estimate of the painter than in any other. He will find 
one of the pictures called “a noble picture of the dignity of old 
age,” and another he will be told contains “ something spiritually 
instructive,” and he will, oddly enough, not have his attention 


called to any of those “ foul things” which it was the “aim” of 
Rembrandt to paint. Altogether, he can only come to the con- 
clusion that the National contains no characteristic work 
of this master. 

Even more confusion of mind attends the layman who en- 
deavours to study French art (for the first time) under the 
guidance of Mr. Cook. With regard to such artists as Claude 
and Gaspar Poussin, Mr. Ruskin has carried his system of criti- 
cism by comparison to its test excess. The layman will find 
these artists judged, not by what they did, but by what others 
have done since ; their merits minimized, their faults emphasized, 
with all the force at the command of one of the greatest living 
masters of the English ; and perhaps in these and other 
cases the greatest difficulty which the layman will encounter in 
the book will be to understand why so many pictures of which 
so little that is good can be said should be in the National 
Gallery at all; why the British public, who are nearly all “ lay- 
men,” should Hae | thousands of pounds in purchasing them, and 
thousands more in building splendid galleries, only to exhibit 
them as objects of scorn an Som 

Nevertheless, though we have thought it right to call attention 
to some radical faults in this book which prevent it from reach- 
ing an ideal standard as a Handbook to the National Gallery, it 
is in many ways a very interesting and valuable book, full, 
especially in the Italian section, of information well chosen and 
arranged, 


which will be of great assistance to all who wish to 
take an intelligent interest in the pictures. If the book is not as 
valuable as it might be, it is not from want of labour on the part 
of Mr. Cook, who has done his work in a very thorough manner. 
It would also be unfair to omit that he has quoted a great man 
authors besides Mr. Ruskin-——that he has evidently consulted 
the writers who have made a special study of the pictures in the 
National Gallery from John Landseer to Mr. Armstrong. Indeed, 
of prominent writers on art, the names of Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
and Mr. Hamerton are the only ones conspicuous by their 
absence. All this does not prevent it from being more of a Hand- 
book to Ruskin than anything else. But, in default of a perfect 
Handbook to the National Gallery, a Handbook to Ruskin is no 
unacceptable gift. With the exception (and, perhaps, without the 
exception) of that volume of Selections which is one of the 
rarest of modern books, this one of Mr. Cook’s contains more 
passages of the “wit and wisdom” of Mr. Ruskin than any 
other—a fact which will make it attractive to “laymen” of 
all sorts and descriptions, and to many “ professionals” also. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL,* 


fibers of the authors of Three in Norway picked up an ss 
j ion and went on an exploring 


ovial and facetious com 
ied orth-Western America. For we 


expedition in the wilds of 
may remark that the mystical “B.C.” does not mean “ Before 
Christ,” but stands for British Columbia. Readers of the former 
book will know what they may expect; and, if they like a 
rollicking and lively style, their expectations will be fully 
gratified. It is true that, as the fun is incessant, it is frequently 
rather forced, and not a few of the puns are exceptional] 
villainous. Nevertheless we own to having been pon a 
from the first page to the last, and there is no doubt that at least 
one member of the triumvirate must have a genuine sense of 
humour. They make the most of the many odd characters they 
encountered, and there are many well-told stories; among others 
one concerning an imported dromedary, which reminds us of 
another and more famous humpback, whose adventures in the 
‘Camargue were chronicled by the elder Dumas. B.C. has an 
advantage over the book on Norway, inasmuch as it is a narra 
tive of veritable adventure, hardship, and exploration. There 
are many ways of enjoying a holiday, and we confess that 
the recreations of these gentlemen would not be altogether t 
our taste. They toiled like galley-slaves, and endured like mar 
tyre, with a cheerful constancy beyond all praise. In short, 
they seem to be of the stuff which English historians com- 
lacently glorify as typical of the energy that has made our 
mpire. Not that they are guilty of glorifying themselves; 
they take their trying experiences as all in the day’s work, and 
so it is only insensibly that admiration steals upon us. Had we 
been in their place we should certainly have cut short our trip, 
and the story would never’have got further than the prologue. 
As for the prologue, in spite of some minor di ables, that 18 
pleasant enough. They crossed the Atlantic on an Allan Liner; 
they crossed the Canadian Dominion by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and after a course of stuffing and gorging which pre- 
them for comparatively lean months to follow, they 
their last “ square meal” on the Pacific Company's cars, a0 
were dropped at Golden City in Columbia. There their joys and 
their troubles began, and we shall give a faint sketch of the one 
and the other for the benefit of future tourists and settlers. We 
take things pretty promiscuously as they came; and the first, 
as it was one of the worst, of their plagues was mosquitoes. We 
* B.C. 1887; a Rumble in British Columbia. By J. W. Lees and W. J. 
 — eee Authors of “Three in Norway.” London: Longmans & Co. 
An Indian Olio. By General E. F. Burton, Author of “ Reminiscences of 
Sport in India.” London: Spencer Blackett. 1888. 
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ago that in subarctic regions those are 
more numerous than in the tropics. Possib] 
ajor Butler's 


have learned po 
as venomous 
our readers may remember in The Great Lone Land 
j y through their poisonous clouds over the plains of the 
Red River to Fort Garry. The three appear to have had even 
more irritating experiences than the Major. They had gone 
on a short sporting trip from Golden City, which gave them 
a foretaste in various ways of what they were eubsequenty 
to expect. First, on striking into the forests they followed 
an illusory trail, which lost itself among fallen trees, heaped 
together by one of the very common co! ions. The ther- 
mometer stood at 90° in the shade, and there was not a breath 
of air to cool them as they scrambled through thickets and 
over the trunks of fallen giants, bending beneath the weight of 
their packs and their sleeping . Then the silent forest 
of a sudden became voca Sith shrill trumpeting, and the 
innumerable legions of mosquitoes swarmed up Sad Sours upon 
them from all quarters. It was impossible to cover their heads 
by yd of protection, for they could not pick a passage blindfold. 
And, for once relapsing into melancholy, they are forced to admit 
that “there is no misery on earth equal to a really bad attack of 
thosedemons.” Bivouacking one night immediately afterwards, the 
took effective precautions against the “demons” by sleeping wi 
their heads on the brink of a precipice dipping sheer down into a 
picturesque canyon, and by surrounding the camp with fires in 
the form of a horseshoe. The strategy su ed; but their 
slumbers were interrupted by another of the scourges of these 
Columbian regions in the shape of a portentous thunderstorm. 
The blinding flashes of lightning illuminated “every stick and 
stone in the vast = the canyon”; but, short of being actu- 
ally struck by the electricity, a chance which was probable 

, there was no actual danger, as they were not immediately 
under the trees. It was much otherwise when they met with 
one of these storms in the woods, and the timber was crashing 
and rending around them, so that they were glad to seek shelter 
under fallen stems. 

They had provided themselves with canoes for the lake and 
tiver navigation; but, before starting fairly on their travels, 
they purchased pack-horses to carry their “plunder” or their 
truck,” as it is called in the country. Besides personal kit and 
the _ cooking utensils, they had blankets, guns, axes, and 
canvas for a tent. As for the tent poles, wherever they went 
they generally found fir-trees in profusion for their hatchets. 
The horses were necessary nuisances ; but they greatly aggravated 
the labour and anxieties of the explorers. Tracks had often to be 
made for them through impassable woods or along almost im- 
practicable rock-ledges. Grass had to be found of a night if 
possible—not always an easy matter in the forests and the flooded 
a. They must have starved had they been picketed or 
even habitually hobbled; frequently of a morning it was found 
they had disa , when they had to be followed up and 
brought back from indefinite distances. In the daytime one of 
the animals might turn skittish and bolt, scattering the contents 
of his pack as .he cannoned against the stems of the pine-trees, 

ing in the morning, which must be slowly and scientifically 
done, was a sore trial to the patience, ially in a downpour of 
rain, or when the thermometer was far below freezing-point. 
But it was nothing to the unceasing strain on the temper, owing 
to the dodges and subterfuges of the crafty animals, and their 
constitutional aversion to dotheir work. In particular, the party 
were the possessors of a notorious old roan whose shrewdness had 
passed into a household word in the colony. They had been 
warned after buying him that “what that hoss don’t know aint 
worth knowing,” and often did the words come back to their 
memory. We fear that a local Act against cruelty to animals 
eur kindly English friends propel eir beasts with bludgeons, 
“ ”; and as for 29 at 
large, that was found to be indispensable. Indeed, they develop 
2 ingenious and apologetical theory as to the innocence of the 
expletives that mean nothing out there, though in England they 
Would provoke general reprobation. The work was not only 
hard, but difficult and often dangerous. It may give a notion of 
the precipitousness of some of the hills that, when they shot a 
gtouseon a rocky crest, he is said to have fallen for a quarter 
of amile on the other side, ricocheting from ledge to ledge. 
haan. was often intolerably laborious, as when they were 
poling along shallows choked with fallen logs, beneath banks 
overgrown with trees and brushwood ; and it was perilous when 
with the dead weight of the stores they were shooting a succes- 
sion of rapids.. They report the climate healthy, and so it may 
it is ble for permanent picnicking and camping 

out we take liberty to doubt. Thunderstorms such as we have 
described are common; when a hurricane goes howling through 
the woods, giant stems which have been left standing, although 
wolated au centehed and mined by fires, are snapping and 
falling in all directions. We can understand that the excitement 
of actual r may be enjoyable; and one may be content to 
pt up with bitter cold during the night and at early morning 
the sake of the healthy bracing and the brilliant sunshine to 
follow. But surely nothing can have been more depressing than 
aodeyn of drenching rain, which made immediate progress im- 
Possible, confining the travellers to their miserable tent, and 
Swamping the country through which they had painfully to plod. 
Yet it is fair to sa: - kept in perfect condition, and mocked at 
the notion of colds or rheumatism. They kept their appetites, 


and sometimes, as may be supposed, they had considerable 


too 
difficulties over the burning commissariat question. More than 
once they were nearly reduced to extremities ; but, on the other 
hand, there were seasons of faring sumptuously on such delicacies 
as rich, red charr and fatted plover which are indeliby impressed 
on their memories. The best mutton they ever tasted in their 
lives was the tainted joint of an aged mountain ram, whose carcase 
had been left lying out for days and mangled by a ing wol- 
verine. Frequently they found excellent fishing; but the sport 
with big game did not come to very much, although they either 
saw, or stalked, or killed bears, elk, cariboo, deer, &c. Birds, 
and especially the aquatic species, were plentiful, and when the 
camp was pitched in convenient localities the larder was j meron 
fairly well stocked. The scenery may be summed up by describing 
what they saw of Columbia as a land of mountains and forests, 
of lakes, rivers, and streams. The mountain ranges are often 
grand in the extreme, though the flats and low woodlands are 
tame and monotonous. Finally, and somewhat to our surprise, 
we are assured that the country is in many ways most 
as a home, and that there are great chances for “young un- 
married men, with capital of, say, from 2,000/. to 5, o 
The contents of the Indian Olio are as miscellaneous as we 
memory; probably he kept jou and he ips 
in fashion on the Indie he bes 
own in the course of long service. His observations are chiefly 
confined to the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces, 
though lately he had a high command in Burmah. He treats of 
military matters, of sport and scenery, of the institutions of the 
country, and the customs of Europeans, Eurasians, and natives. 
We have not come upon much that is very new, but his book gives 
a good general idea of South Hindustan to those who nepyen to 
know little about it. Thus he begins with a really vivid descrip- 
tion of the city of Madras at various seasons. General Burton is 
likewise eloquent upon insect pests—a subject which somehow 
has a strange fascination for us. The plague of flies in Egypt could 
hardly have been more terrible than the nightly sufferings of the 
occupants of a jungle tent, or even of a lighted mess-room in certain 
seasons at certain stations. The creepers and crawlers of man. 
horrible kinds might satiate the curiosity of the most fervi 
entomologists, while ordinary flies are gathered up by the bushel, 
and swept away by the servants into corners. ing can be 
more pathetic than the reminiscences of attacks by sanguinary 
wood-leeches in the jungles, which fix on by the score without 
any warning, swelling themselves from the size of a wheat- 
straw to that of a grape. Some of his pictures of are 
striking, notably when he is describing the Neilgharries and the 
ascent of the Coonoor Ghaut. He argues, and he makes out 
a tolerably good case, that the condition of the ryot is really 
very comfortable. Away from the districts exceptionally ex- 
to famines his simple wants are sufficiently supplied. 
igation is the grand specific for the material woes of tndia. 
Happily water may generally be applied at a remunerative cost; 
there is water quae the fertility is practically 
inexhaustible. He broaches one theory which is novel to us— 
namely, that the extermination of tigers is not an unmixed bless- 
ing to the ryot. For the tiger keeps down the deer and swine, 
which otherwise would increase and destroy the crops. Concern- 
ing snakes, and giving the official returns of the deaths from 
bites, he says there is a well-grounded suspicion that many @ 
secret murder by poison is set wm to those reptiles. Hardly 
otherwise, he says, is it possible to explain the fact that the 
mortality is so much greater among men than cattle. And, 
among many other things, he has a good deal that is interesting 
to say as to those aboriginal hill-races, with their mysterious 
creeds and rites, which are rapidly dying out before the advances 
of civilization. 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION.* 


i ge Delegates of the University Press at Oxford have acted 
wisely in entrusting the Rev. W. Dunn Macray with the 
of their new edition of Clarendon’s the 
ebellion. He has done his work thoroughly, and in a befitting 
spirit of reverence for his author. In a large number of cases he 
has restored words and phrases of the original MS. which had 
been needlessly altered in the last edition of 1849, and is able to. 
assure us in his Preface that he has reproduced as exactly as 
a the exception, of course, of the spelling—“ the 
orm in which Clarendon wrote his narrative.” In to facilitate 
references to the original sources of the work, he has marked the 
places where the text changes from the MS. of the History to 
the MS. of the Life; for, as is well known, the two works were 
written separately, and were afterwards “ worked up together by 
the author.” The present edition is in six volumes—one less, 
that is, than the —and the saving has been made by the 
omission of Bishop Warburton’s notes, and of the Short View of 
the Kingdom of Ireland, which is, as the editor remarks, a distinct 
work. Many of the notes given here refer to di between 
Rebellion and Civil Wars in England begun in the 
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the printed text and the MS., or matters of a like kind; some 
few contain references to other authorities, and fewer still afford 
some, scraps. of pertinent information, + as briefly as 
ible. A most important feature in Mr. Macray’s work is that 
has supplied a considerable number of marginal dates, which 
will be of the greatest service to the student, for Clarendon often 
i the chronological sequence of events. Lastly, he has 
compiled an Index, which appears to us to leave nothing to be 
desired. Indeed the only fault we can find with these volumes 
is with their general appearance, which is much the same as that 
Sionifica” educational works issued by the Delegates. Clarendon’s 
ignified narrative should, we think, have been presented in a 
statelier form, 


LOVE-LETTERS OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN.* 


‘A MONG “ books which are no books” one may reckon those 
which are the result of book-making. The editor of Love- 
Letters of Famvus Men and Women says “ there are too many of 
Boswell’s kidney to let the opportunity slip by of gratifying the 
public or themselves by the open display of such lines as were 
never intended to be read save by them to whom they were 
addressed.” The editor’s kidney may be Boswell’s; his style, it 
is needless to remark, is very unlike the style of the heir of 
Auchinleck. He observes that Steele’s wife was “ strong in the 
righteous conviction that it was altogether expedient that one 
man should die for the people,” by which he means that Lady 
Steele allowed her husband’s letters to be published. This is an 
example of the taste of Mr. Merydew, who has put together a 
ir of large volumes, and who speaks of Burns as “ this erotic 
yrshire bard,” and of Macaulay as “ that astute essayist.” His 
learning may be pauged by a remark about “ the letter of Proetus 
to Bellerophon.” ‘The letter, of course, was to Iobates, and 
Bellerophon could not very well have opened it even if he had 
been the kind of man who reads other veg letters. As for the 
collection, the letters of Farquhar would have been better omitted ; 
the introduction of Scott’s one romance in such companyis di 
able enough ; it is not easy to see why a few of Johnson’s notes to 
rs. Thrale are called love-letters at all; at seventy-three Mrs. 
Piozzi should scarcely be accused of being “in love” with Mr. 
Conway, or, if her affection was senile, ordinary good feeling 
would have excluded it from the volumes. Horace Walpole 
might not “ care a straw for being said to be in love with” the 
Miss Berrys; but Mrs. Piozzi was probably of another mind. 
Walpole’s letters are necessarily spoiled by “such portions 
having been occasionally omitted as bore little relation to the 
subject of love.” As for Keats, his letters have been only too 
much canvassed ; and it is particularly cruel to print once again 
those in which his poetic jealous aro him speak in an unmanly 
way of his friend Brown. On the whole, it is impossible to envy 
the person who is introduced to the weaker side of distinguished 
men by Mr. Merydew. The portraits in his volumes are, as a rule, 
very coarse and ill executed. 


L’ESCRIME ET LES ESCRIMEURS.t 

TT is not often that an Englishman writes on a peculiarly 
French art with such success that his work is acknowled 
by French readers to have done what French writers had left 
undone, and is translated into French within a few years. We 
may therefore be well pleased that the President of the Brussels 
Fencing Club has published a French version of Mr. Egerton 
Castle’s Schools and Masters of Fence. It makes a very handsome 
book, and the author has taken occasion to correct one or two 
small mistakes in the arrangement of the engravings, and also to 
replace some figures of typical swords, which in the English 

tion were copied from books, by others taken direct from some 
of the best aso in the Baron de Cosson’s collectign. In 
this respect the French edition is an improved one, and may be 
a desirable possession even to amateurs who already have the 
English edition, and can read it. On the other hand, a 
many characteristic and amusing extracts from English books of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are omitted altogether, or 
else lose most of their savour by a literal rendering into modern 
French. It would not have been difficult to preserve the English 
text in an appendix, nor would the additional cost have been 
worth counting. This drawback, however, may be condoned as 
being to some extent inevitable. 

Having commended the design of the translator, and that part 
of the execution which is the author's, we are sorry that we must 

of matters in the translator's performance which were not 

inevitable and are in no wise commendable. We have said it is 
well that Mr. Egerton Castle’s book is translated ; we have not 
said, and we cannot say, that it is well translated. The original 
is not only a competent but a scholarly piece of work, and it needs 
a scholar to do justice to it in translation. M. Fierlants, we are 
informed and believe, is a very sufficient amateur of the foil, 


** Love-Letters of Famous Men and Women. Edited by J. T. Merydew. 
London: Remington & Co. 1888. 

+ L’Escrime et les Escrimeurs depuis le moyen Yau 18¢ siécle, 
Par Egerton Castle. Traduit de Anglais, pas’ Albee Paris: 


but it follows not that he is a scholar. At any rate, he has not 
gone to work like a scholar in this undertaking. Not the least 
valuable of Mr. Egerton Castle’s book is the introductory 
bibliograp he fencing literature published before the present 
century. ubtless the author is donde in a position to impreve 
it; but, taken as it is, it brings us much nearer to completeness 
than M. Vigeant’s work in the same kind, or any other known to 
us. It was the obvious duty of a French translator to give his 
readers, as regards this bibliography, the full benefit of minutely 
faithful reproduction; for to any one who knows anything of 
books it is superfluous to say that bibliography is nothing if not 
exact. It is almost as superfluous to say that the presses of 
Paris are as capable as any in the world of executing a task of 
this kind with scrupulous fidelity. 

Now the very first thing M. Fierlants does is to turn a reference 
to the monthly magazine called Time into a reference to a non- 
existent entide in the Times newspaper. It is onable in 
most Frenchmen and Belgians never to have heard of Time, the 
magazine. It is not pardonable in a Belgian who translates an 
English book full of minute references to have omitted to inform 
himself on such matters. We can ry hope that not a 
French readers may, on the strength of the blunder made by 
Fierlants or his printers, pass fruitless hours in turning over 
file of the Times instead of looking at the number of Time which 
is really referred to by Mr. Castle. But it is not only English 
names and words that suffer. Posselier, a not obscure name 
among French swordsmen, is miscopied or misprinted Passelier, 
In the titles of Spanish works the Spanish # is disregarded 
throughout, so that we get such solecisms as disono, ano, ensene, 
Espanas, and accents fare no better. Then there are mistransla- 
tions which might lead a book-hunter eee astray. “ Il est 
donné, d’autorité, dans la Almiranté’s Bibliografia Militar,” does 
not render the sense of “It is given on the authority of 
Almirante’s Bibliografia Militar.” Again, “gravures sur bois 
séparées du texte” is not the same thing as “woodcuts uncon- 
nected with the text.” Further, M. Fierlants has a bad habit 
of translating the imprints of English books; he might just as 
well give a translation of the whole title instead of copying 
it. The business of bibliography is in the first instance to identify 
the book by an exact description, and for that purpose not to 
translate, but to transcribe. M. Fierlants has not here the 
~ ed of an excuse. He had only to leave Mr. Castle’s work 

one. 

We need not mention other small mistakes in the 
duction of English titles, but in the body of the book “ Dekken” 
for Dekker is an unpleasing surprise. The name of Thomas 
Dekker is a fairly well known one. At the head of Chapter V. 
the dedication of Saviolo’s Practise is grossly misprinted. For 
* Earle of Essex and Ewe, Viscount Hereford,” we find “ Earle of 
Essex and Evol, Viscount, slerreford.” There are other mistakes 
which cannot be accounted for by careless proof-reading, though 
even that, in a work of this character, is by no means a trivial 
fault. Where Mr, Castle mentions “the racket or the bat,” M. 
Fierlants talks of “1a raquette ou le cricket bal [sic).” Mr. Castle 
quotes Slender’s complaint, “I have bruised my shin at rapier 
and dagger play.” M. Fierlants a; to have read skin for 
shin, for he translates “ Je me suis fait meurtrirla peau.” Sword- 
eutter for cutler may be a mere misprint. But when M. Fierlants 
writes “armes signées Wolfs ou Andrea Ferraras,” he not only 
shows hinyself ignorant or reckless of the difference between @ 
trade-marx and a signature, but does great injustice to Mr. 
Castle, who has nothing answering to the unlucky word signées, 
Need we explain that the rude figure of a running wolf, some- 
times called a fox, is one of the commonest marks on German 
blades, and does not even indicate any particular maker? Hence 
Pistol’s “Thou diest on point of fox.” 

The oddest slip is not in a foreign at all, unless we 
are to assume that M. Fierlants’s mother-tongue is Flemish. Mr. 
Castle writes in a note:—“The well-known and witty French 
writer, Ernest uvé, who was once a great escrimeur,” &c. M. 
Fierlants renders this:—“Un éminent écrivain francais, Ernest 
Legouvé, qua était en méme temps un homme d'esprit et un grand 
escrimeur.” Either the French of Brussels is materially different 
from any French we are accustomed to, or M. Fierlants imagines 
that M. uvé is dead. Absit omen! we have every reason to 
believe that M. Legouvé is alive; we trust he is well; and we 
hereby offer him our respectful thanks (if they should reach him) 
for some of the most charming pages ever written about the plea- 
sures of fencing. Does M. Fierlants think, peradventure, that 
M. Legouvé flourished in the last century ? 

A yet worse offence remains. Mr. Castle has translated @ 
fairly long from a French traveller's account of an 
English prize-fight with swords. The —- is evidently acces- 
sible, since Mr. Castle had access to it. M. Fierlants has actuall: 

obtaining a copy of the original. e retranslation is du 
clumsy, but that is the least of the offence. A writer who 
can treat literature in this ion is not fit to be trusted with pen 
and ink for any serious se 

The general style of the translation is very unequal, but, after 
the samples of M. Fierlants’s accuracy which it has been our 
duty to give, that is hardly worth speaking of. We are sorry 
that a number of blemishes, which might easily have been 
avoided, have been allowed to spoil a good book. 
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THE PROSAICS OF THE DRAMA.* 


HE man who writes a handbook to dramatic ip is 
almost to be regarded as an enemy of society. What the 
world really wants to know is “ how not to do it.” successful 


playwright of to-day comes in for such an inordinate share both 
of praise and pudding (especially of pudding), that there is a 
ooh towards atic authorship as to a sort of literary Cali- 
fornia. Those whom nature has equipped for this perilous quest 
require no guidebook. The adventurers who set forth with 
adequate talent of the right sort will certainly pick up the 
nuggets. There is no “ring” or “corner” that such talent, 
backed by moderate perseverance, will not quickly break 
through. Those who possess it will make their own way; those 
who do not should be deterred from setting forth on a futile 
enterprise. They will either whiten with their bones the rocky 
defiles that lead to El Dorado, or they will return soured and 
disappointed men. It must be admitted that the anonymous 
“Dramatist” who professes to guide “would-be” treasure- 
hunters draws no alluring picture of the route. For instance, 
one of his recommendations is that the novice should study the 
successful plays of his contemporaries by positively haunting the 
theatres cen they are running. “Give your whole attention 
one night to the story and how it is treated as a whole; another 
time examine the construction—that is, the arrangement of the 
scenes and acts; a third time, note the situations and the way 
they are worked up; a fourth, the dialogue; a fifth, the cha- 
racters; a sixth, the minor details of movement and positions, 
and so on.” The and so on is distinctly humorous. Imagine the 
mental condition of a would-be dramatic author after seeing The 
Union Jack or Uncles and Aunts (say) ten times running! 
“That way madness lies.” Yet the experience might after all 
be a wholesome one, for the victim could not but emerge from it 
a would-much-rather-not-be dramatic author. Again, the aspirant 
is solemnly adjured to go on the stage for a year or so asa “ utility” 
man or “ super,” in order, it would seem, to acquire the —e of 
the “ profession ” and master the meaning of “ R. 2. E.,” “ L. U. E.,” 
“0. re and other mystic symbols of theatrical freemasonry. This 
also is a hard saying, and many a young man hearing it will 
go away sorrowful ; the more so as the estimated cost of the ad- 
venture is 100/. Moreover, the delays, disappointments, and 
humiliations which have to be endured even by the fairly fortu- 
nate playwright are drawn without extenuation. The author 
does not attempt to conceal the fact that theatrical success is like 
a leg of mutton at the top of a very long and well-greased pole. 
His book will certainly cut two ways. To some would-be play- 
wrights it will read like a sermon on the text “Don’t!” O 
unfortunately, will think more of the leg of mutton than of the 
, and will be encouraged to waste their time and endan 

Soir dignity in the hopeless emprise. Hopeless, we say, 
cause those to whom success is ible will learn nothing from 
this book. Those who are foredoomed to failure will learn how 
to set about organizing a matinée, and will thus be led into 
temptation. The divulging of such knowledge is against public 
policy. Secrets of this sort are really of the nature of poison, 
and England’s law, like Mantua’s, should be “death to any he 
that utters them.” 

The treatise, in all seriousness, is a quaint commentary or satire 
upon the theatrical life of to-day. e author professes to be a 
more or less successful dramatist, yet he cannot write tolerable 
‘English. “Why I, myself,” he says—“an important, clever 
writer like I am—have, at this moment, in my desk, plays that 
brilliant seating, dramatic and amusing that they would create 
quite a furore in urope if they were on empl The lexi- 
cographers of a century hence will find his text a perfect store- 
house of green-room and bar-room slang, while dramatic 
historian will pick up some curious hints as to men and manners 
in the vel | of to-day, and “ how they strike a contemporary.” 

is not in the whole book a single ssthetic consideration, 
poperly so called, unless it be the passing remark that it isa 
t point whether the judicious craftsman will ever keep a 
secret from his audience. Playwriting is to this playwright a 
trade, not an art. When he speaks of “a good play” he means 
“a saleable article”—nothing more, He im upon his 
disciples the duty of going to the theatre, in order to see popular 
plays six times “and so on;” but he says nothing about going 
tonature. He neither attacks nor defends the current formulas ; 
they are in his eyes eternal and immutable. The idea of trying 
toplace the English drama intellectually on a level with the 
other arts does not seem to have occurred to him. Now and then 
he hits on a happy phrase (as “ Silence is the eloquence of drama”), 
4s a rule his maxims are platitudes when they are not inepti- 
tudes, “It is popularly supposed,” he writes, “that an actor can 
tepresent any character—that Toole could easily play Hamlet, and 
that for Mr. Penley to impersonate Henry . would be merely 
& question of making-up.” Who, we should like to know, 
Supposes anything of the sort? The general tendency of the 
popular mind, on the contrary, is to suppose an actor incompetent 
rform any other line of than that in which he has 
his chief success. Such Hagrant nonsense is rare, however. 

In general our author states fairly enough the commonplaces of 
raft as it is understood in the coteries and caravanserais of 
land—that is to say, of the Strand. Some day, perhaps, 
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when the drama is once more a living art-form, playwrights of a 
wider intellectual horizon will look with amusement upon 
this Aristotle of Playhouse-Land gravely promulgating, not the 
Poetics, but the Prosaics, of the modern stage. 


RECENT MUSIC. 


‘R. HAMISH MACCUNN, whose overture, “The Dowie 
Dens o’ Yarrow,” was so well received at the 
Palace a short time ago, has written a cantata under the title 
of “Bonny Kilmeny.” The text is taken partly from the poem 
by James Hogg, and the story has been condensed to suit the 
exigencies of the case, and an epilogue added from the pen of 
Dr. Moir. Kilmeny, a beautiful maiden, we are told, wanders 
from her home in the country away into the solitudes of a wood, 
and, being tired, lies down in a spot which attracts her and goes 
to sleep. The poet’s description of the spot may be caviare to the 

general, for it runs thus :— 

In yond woode there is a waike, 

‘And in that waike there is a wene, 

And in that wene there is a maike, 

That neither has flesh, nor blood, nor oy 

And down in yond greenwoode he walks , 
For “ waike ” read “ fairy haunt,” for “ wene” read “ bower,” and 
for “maike” read “elf,” and we see what sort of com 
Bonny Kilmeny has fallen into. She is spirited away and re- 
mains with the fairies, who are very kind and complimentary to 
her, for a little matter of seven years, after which time, “ Late, 
late in the gloamin’, Kilmeny cam’ hame.” She seems, however, 
not to appreciate her old friends’ way of life; for, after having 
given them a description of the joys she had left behind her, she 
repeats the experiment of wandering to the “ greenwoode wene,” 
with the result that she is never seen again amongst mortal men. 
Mr. MacCunn’s music, which illustrates the story, is from begin- 
ning to end of exceptional merit. From the opening of the 
Brabme-like ballad for female voices, ‘Bonny Kilmeny went up 
the glen,” to the epilogue, “ Weep not for her,” there is evidence 
of goer Bs ike genius, which makes us think that we may 
with considerable certainty look for great things from this 
young composer. Everything seems to flow naturally, and there 
is no straining for strange effects, while he has evidently already 
a comprehensive knowledge of the higher branches of his art. 
The work we are speaking of is but a small one, and we have the 
additional disadvantage of only having seen the pianoforte score. 
We understand that the cantata is to be given shortly in 
Edinburgh, and will probably find its way to London during the 
season, 

Three s the same composer have also reached us en- 

titled “ The “At the Midnight Hour,” and “I will 
think of thee, my Love,” all giving evidence of power and much 
melodic grace. “The Ash Tree” is perhaps the most likely to 
ee ee h that is by no means the same thing as 
being the best. “A Sailor’s Song” is a merry and brisk four- 
part song by Mr. Otto Schweizer, which now becomes one of the 
Strathearn Collection, and can be commended for performance at 
amateur musical Societies as a pleasing and well-written pi 


M. Pierre Perrot’s “Two Short Movements for Violoncello or 
Violin and Pianoforte,” and “ Andante and All to” for the 
same, are well-written and melodious trifles which will suit be- 


ginners a as they are devoid of any great difficulties for 
rformance. The whole of the above are published by Messrs. 
erson & Sons, of Edinburgh. HoOn 
From Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. we have received a 
of songs, of which the most noteworthy are Mr. Frederic 
Cowen’s “ My Heart’s Beloved,” PE pee x composition from a 
well-known 3; and “A m of Memories,” by Mr. 
Michael Watson, which will doubtless find favour that 
com 's many admirers, “First in the Fight,” Mr. 
Frederick Bevan, is a martial and patriotic strain of consi 
merit ; and Mr. E. Bucalossi’s “ As once we met” is a sentimental 
ballad of the approved type, where the music is certainly better 
than the poetry; while “The Many Mansions,” by Miss Edith 
Cooke, is at once ul and effective. Mr. Frank L. Moir’s 
“ He will Forgive” is a sacred song of some power, which, with 
the added accompaniments of organ or harmonium and chorus of 
tenors and basses, cannot fail of success ; and Mr. Michael Watson's 
“ Trespassing ” is a humorous trifle, which will please wherever it 


is sung. A very duet by Mr. Ernest Birch, entitled 
“ Long Ago,” and Mr. ilton Clarke’s “ Ellaline ” Gavotte, are 
also amo’ the same publishers’ latest productions. 


Messrs. H. Klein & Co, send us “The Sultan’s Daughter,” by 
Mr. Edward Seymour, a romantic song of much merit ; “ Hearte- 
ease,” by Miss Violet Fairfield, an effective drawi ballad ; 
two sprightly little songs by Mr. H. Klein, entitled “ Rent-free” 
and “Sweet Philomel,” to waltz measures more or less; and 
“Spellbound,” by the same composer, another of those telli 
songs which we are accustomed to look for from this writer, 
Among other songs which have reached us, “ Marcia’s ,” by 
Miss A. H. Dowling, published by Messrs. V. Durdilly et of 
Paris; “ Little Guardian,” by Miss Cécile 8. Hartogg, published 
by Messrs. Phillips & Page ; and “ Love’s Golden Dream,” by Mr. 
Lindsay Lennox, may be as pleasing pieces for 
drawing-room performance. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


wun the season come the season’s books, not subject 
to variation like the season, but an influx of assured 
persistency and abundance. One Christmas may differ from 
another as Spitzbergen differs from Land’s End, yet no such 
fickleness affects the supply or the characteristics of Christmas 
literature. Of late years de has been an enormous increase in 
the demand, such as must severely test the powers of producers 
to gratify. If the demand is imposing, however, the general 
success of those who supply is quite as remarkable. This is espe- 
cially noteworthy of writers of boys’ books. There have been 
many accessions in recent years to the ranks of writers of juve- 
nile backs, of stories for girls and for young children, but there 
has been no corresponding increase in the number of writers for 
boys. Men of vy ees experience, like Mr. Ballantyne, Mr. 
Henty, and Mr. G. Manville Fenn, still hold their own in this 
department, and there are few who attempt rivalry. Their in- 
vention shows no signs of flagging. In most instances they tap 
the old sources, and the flow of adventurous incident is wonder- 
fully fresh and sparkling. Inexhaustible are the charms to be 
derived from the romances of travel and history, of sport and 
school life, perils by sea and land, wrecks, buried treasure, desert 
islands, pirates, and so forth. The devices of the story-teller may 
be old, yet all the art he needs lies in the dexterous combination 
of the old elements of which boys never tire. In The Cat 
of Bubastes (Blackie & Son) Mr. G. A. Henty makes a decided 
excursion from well-trodden paths by telling how carelessness 
killed a cat in t, and the exciting events that involved not 
only the boy that did the deed, but his family and household. To 
most English boys Mr. Henty’s pictures of the wonders of ancient 
t under Thotmes III. will be as novel as they are moving. 

e story, too, from the critical moment of the killing of the 
sacred cat to the perilous exodus into Asia with which it closes, 
is very skilfully constructed and full of exciting adventures. 
‘When the young son of the Rebu King is carried captive into 
t with Jethro, his faithful charioteer, he falls into good 

hands in the house of Ameres, a high priest in Thebes. Never 
surely did slaves have so a time as Amuba and Jethro. 
They fraternize with the high priest’s children, Chebron and 
Mysa, and are looked upon as “friends” by those noble, frank, 
and essentially modern tians. On the Nile and the water- 
ways of lakes and canals they go a fishing and fowling to their 
heart’s content. They visit the Great Pyramid, the Cataracts, 
Syene, prodigious temples, “the land of Goschen” (sic), and 
acquire much useful information. Amuba, on one occasion, is 
brought face to face with Moses, a “prince in Egypt.” Ameres 
is a most liberal-minded priest, learned in all the wisdom of the 
tians and in modern Egyptology, so that Amuba soon feels 

at home in the land of the ibis and crocodile. Much of the in- 
formation imparted to him suggests an abridgment of the 
Déscription de [ Egypte for the use of boys, though Mr. Henty is too 
tised a hand to permit adventure to wait long on description. It 

as astonishing, however, to find how intelligent and clever Amuba 
is. Heand Chebron are exploring a temple by moonlight, and 
discover a hole in the head of one of the colossal statues. Amuba 
instantly suspect that the opening communicates with the 
mouth of the figure, and instantly divines its object. While at 
this giddy height they overhear some priests arranging a mur- 
derous conspiracy, little suspecting it is directed against the 
Ameres, and Chebron gives them a fright by crying through 

the head of the statue, “Beware, sacrilegious wretches ! . Your 
plot shall fail, and ruin fall upon you!” Then the two boys 
take to their heels, and, after a pretty chase, escape. This 
cumusing peank is soon swallowed up in the tragic events that 
follow the accidental killing of Paucis, the cat, by Chebron. The 
horror and remorse of Chebron, the discovery of the buried cat by 
# furious mob, and Ly murder 
powerfully portrayed. A series of thrilling adventures e 
= of the and Mysa, with their Rebu friends, 
voyage up the Nile, pass across the desert to the Red Sea, and 
rils gain the ian, where Amuba is restored 
reigns with the 


J; 


view. , 
_ The pirate has always been a favourite figure in boys’ books, 
and often enough he has savoured more of the nautical drama 
than of a roving life on the main. We are reminded, however, 
by the books before us that there are pirates and pirates. Mr. 
Ballantyne’s lively story, The Middy and the Moors (Nisbet & 
QGo.), deals with the fortunes of an English midshipman who is 

b iers, where 


The pirates 
though it is clear they ought to have won the fight. 


Nor is it at all explained why they should attack the brig, as 
there is nothi Hy in, a parently, in the shape of boo’ ogee 
best thing in Mr. Alan Coles book is « shipwreck on coral 
reef of a mysterious island, which certain of the brig’s crew enter 
by means of a subterranean tunnel. Here an 
time with the natives, and are at length mi ously rescu 
Miss Esmé Stuart’s “story of pirate times,” Carried Of 
National Society), introduces the illustrious Captain Henry 
organ, whose life and adventures, by the way, have been 
strangely overlooked by writers of fiction. The extraordinary 
career of Mo in the West Indies might indeed inspire 
a dozen books of adventure. Some of his daring exploits are 
vividly told in Miss Stuart’s stirring story of an English boy who 
is kidnapped by Morgan’s men, gains the favour of the adven- 
turer, and s t extreme perils by sea and land before 
his return, happily, to his own country. In The Lion of St. Mark 
(Blackie & Son) Mr. Henty treats of Venice in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, the brave days of the bitterest 
with Genoa, of Pisani and Doria, of the sea-fights of Antium, 
Porto d@’Anzo, and Chioggia. The hero, Francis Hammond, son 
of an English merchant, is en in many bold enterprises, and 
is as daring as he is successful. He rescues more than once two 
lovely Venetian ladies from dastard hands. He discovers enemies 
of the Republic } roe | in Venice. He serves Venice on the sea 
in many a good fight. His enemy and rival turns pirate—a bad sort 
of renegade pirate—and after a few freaks of fortune comes to a 
very badend. At p. 148, by the way, Mr. Gordon Browne de- 
picts Messer Francisco Hammond’s men “sheltering from the 
pirates’ arrows,” though nothing like the enemy or his arrows is 
visible, and most of the crew appear to be overcome with lassitude. 
Every boy, however, should read Zhe Lion of St. Mark. Mr. 
Henty has never produced any story more delightful, more whole- 
some, or more vivacious. From first to last it will be read with 
keen enjoyment. 

Books there are which show it is well understood that what 
boys like girls will read. Miss Peard’s Yo Horse and Away 
(National Society) will certainly give pleasure to girls and boys 
alike. It is a capital story of the days of Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, subsequent to the battle of Worcester. Miss Peard’s cha- 
racters possess genuine individuality. The light-hearted, but 
exasperating, Mrs. Ibbetson is an excellent sketch. And tangible 
flesh and blood are the pretty Puritan maiden and the hot-tem- 
pered Adrian Ibbetson; while the King himself is by no means 
the merely ornamental figure often introduced in historical 
romances in order to justify a title. Miss Bramston’s Silver Star 
Vailey (National Society) carries us to the Far West, to a mining 
community in Nevada, and sets forth the life and temptations of 
an English boy in a strange land. Naturally in a book for boys 
the desperate wickedness of the silver-miners is decently veiled. 
They anew they drink too much whisky, and are a reckless lot, 
Miss Bramston’s story is spirited and interesting throughout. 
Decidedly clever are the sketches of the American girl-teacher, 
“ Giant Jim” the miner, and the Malcolm family, with whom the 
hero lives fora while before the “unco’ guid” father becomes 
unendurable. The boys, Sol Malcolm and Charles Allan, are 
veritable studies after nature. In Our New Mistress (National 
Society) Miss Charlotte Yonge relates one of the brightest and 

rettiest of stories that have come from her pen. Miss Jessie 

artin, the new head-teacher in a country school, is a resolute, 
self-contained young woman, who suffers most undeservedly from 
the harsh treatment of the school committee. She shows herself 
in the end to be a heroine of the most exemplary kind, and the 
story of her trials is most charmingly told. Hugh Herbert's 
Inheritance (Blackie & Son) is a wholesome story for young 
people, the chief feature of which is the well-marked con- 
trast between the careers of two brothers who are 
ill provided for while yet young. Miss Caroline Austin shows 
true insight in her sketches of “the h and Ernest. 
Hugh is an impetuous character. “I’m not like Ernest, you 
know,” he says; “I am not good, and all that sort of thing.” 
In India he matures wonderfully under the discipline of 
while the good and rather pliable Ernest runs some risk of & 
Russian prison, and only by an accident is prevented from carry- 
ee from a certain M. Novikoif(!) in London # 
Nihilists in St. Petersburg. Lady Dunboyne’s Her Life's Work 
(Nisbet & Co.) is a pretty and placid story of a rich young lady 
who builds and endows a church in a very benighted Mer 
district and dies of consumption when her labours are finish 
Boys who Dh for buried treasures may learn a useful lesson 
from Mr. F. Bayford Harrison's The Battlefield Treasure (Blackie 
& Son). Jack Warren, inspired by a local antiquary, finds 4 
mysterious casket buried on Shrewsbury battlefield, which holds 
but a few guineas of the time of George I. instead of the wealth 
he dreamed of. He narrowly escapes getting into serious 
trouble before he learns pet 4 of the law of treasure trove to 
know that findings are not keepings. 


two boys H 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE new volume of Admiral Jurien de la Gravidre’s @loires 
maritimes de la France(1) is devoted chiefly to that skir- 
mishing and rather corsair-like war in the In Ocean to 
Par le vice-amiral Jurien de la Gravitr® 
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the best and briskest of his many entertaining books. The Brig JF) 
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which, with a little of the same kind of thing elsewhere, French 
naval operations after Trafalgar were mainly confined. Besides 
the better-known names of Roussin, Bouvet, and others, there are 
some, such as Buchet de Chateauville and Maillard de Liscourt, 
which are, we think, but little familiar to any but specialists, 
Although Admiral Jurien de la Graviére naturally tries to make 
the best of this naval guerre de partisans, he is quite rational and 
modest about it. He admits very frankly that not a few of the 
French successes were due to the overweening confidence of their 
nents and to the neglect of the discretion as well as valour 
by which the very successes which had produced that confidence 
had been gained. And, indeed, the French successes remind one 
rather of Dick Steele’s half-melancholy sarcasm on hagiology in 
Esmond. Your Sémillante always met its Terpsichore, your Psyché 
its San Fiorenzo at last ; not to mention that the famous “ Combat 
du Grand Port” itself, in which, thanks to three English frigates 
out of four running blindly on a reef, the French really gained a 
respectable success, was a mere prelude to the loss of the 
Mauritius. Part of the book is occupied with Roussin’s forcing 
of the Tagus, which England foolishly permitted in 1831. Some 
remarks which the Admiral makes on the future are worth the 
attention of those French naval officers who are reported, like the 
late “ Hero of Foochow,” to be spoiling for a fight with England. 
M. de la Graviére honestly admits that he does not think the 
two nations will ever, or can ever, be real bosom friends. But 
asfor driving the English fleet and English commerce off the 
seas, he asks two questions, of which the last is almost more 
pertinent than the first. Could France do it? and, if she could, 
would she do herself any thereby ? 
A good man, shaking his respectable head, once cried, rather in 
sorrow than anger, “I cannot think what comes to you gentle- 
men of the Saturday Review when you write of M. Zola. We 
shall not hurt that sage’s feelings to-day. It has long been known 
that M. Zola had determined to show that, if he chose to be what 
the French call “candid,” his caridour would be simply, as they 
also say, adorable. Le réve (2) is described officially as “a flight 
in full ideal, a blow of wing in that which poesy has of most 
gracious and most touching.” Raillery aside, it is an exceedingly 
tty tour de force. The gentlemen of the Saturday Renew 
we never denied M. Zola’s powers as a craftsman. ey have 
only denounced his disgusting choice of material to work in, and 
his glaring faults both of art and taste in working. In Le réve 
there is much power and a repulsive. The story is of the 
very simplest, indeed perhaps a little too simple for the length of 
the book. A foundling girl is taken in by two charitable workers 
in church embroidery, taught their trade, and brought up in the 
shadow of a great minster. Her pure love for a new “ of 
Burleigh” is frowned on by his father (a father whose double 
ary of father and prelate is rather skilfully worked in), and, 
ough there is relenting at last and she is married, she dies at 
the church door. The objections to the story are obvious. 
M. Zola has applied his extraordi powers of “getting up” 
subjects to the Church Service, Gothic architecture, the Golden 
Legend, &c., much as he used to do to less worthy matters, and 
has rather over-weighted his tale with them, while on the other 
hand his candour is so very adorable that it measure almost 
as much as his griminess used to do, and is hardly less really 
unreal, But there is much quite admirable description in the 
book, and the scene where Félicien appears to Angélique in the 
moonlight, and she takes him for a vision, is not far short of a 
masterpiece. 
A new volume of M. Xavier Marmier’s collected essays and 
reviews, chiefly on subjects of travel and history, has appeared (3). 
te papers are of various dates, and are not all original, one 
being a translation of ap af a Scandinavian savant on the 
discovery of America by the Northmen. In some cases, too, a 
severe critic might question whether mere reviews of books are 
quite worth resuscitating forty years after date. But M. Marmier 
Writes so well and conveys his information so pleasantly that 
is little need to be hypercritical. 
@ may recommend a second edition, altered and “ written 
wy’ of a very good book on Algeria (4). M. Wahl attempts no 
faces of style, and contents himself with giving a sober history 
mMasober way ; but his volume is one of the best, if not the best, 
that we know on the subject for actual information. 

We have three translations of English books before us—Miss 
Bird's Rocky Mountains, by E. Martineau de Chesnez (Paris: 
Pion); Sir M. Mackenzie's Frederick the Noble, by an unnamed 

r (Paris: Ollendorff) ; and Inside Paris during the Siege, 
by F. Saignier (Paris: Ollendorff). We have no remarks to 
make on this, except that educated Frenchmen surely might 
ore”, ft time that the “University of Oxford” has no 

8. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[HE World and the Kingdom (New York: Whittaker) is a 

remarkable little volume of addresses by the Bishop of 
Mississippi forming the present year’s course of the “ Bishop 
5 dock Lectures,” which were founded in 1880 by Mr. G. A. 
atvis, of Brooklyn, N.Y., for the benefit of the Theological 


Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Dr. Thompson’s 


(2) Leréve. Par E. Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 
(3) Voyages et littérature. Par X. Marmier, Paris: Hachette. 


i books willy it to be hoped, attract many 
outside the limited circle of Briefly 
put, these discourses are based on “ development, the law of the 
spiritual kingdom,” and the uniformity that governs both natural 
and spiritual processes. The thesis is not new, of course; for 
much has been written upon it. — by writers “ con- 
cerned about the reconciling of re igion and science.” But 
Dr. Thompson's interpretation of man’s position in the world 
leads to conclusions altogether different from those arrived 
at in the popular literature to which he refers. Man is not 
engaged in a mere brutal struggle for existence, but in a 
struggle for mastery. In the physical world the environment 
isdai He is not content to adapt 
himself to his environment, but in conquering it by continuous 
development towards more complex environments, for ever spurred’ 
dnwart and for ever discontent with victory. While, appa- 
rently, “ a product of the world like all the rest,” his life is yet. 
a perpetual conflict with the forces that uced him. Science 
and knowledge do nothing to allay the Faust-fever of his spirit, 
his irrepressible aspirations, his “ blank misgivings”; nor do 
they explain his post-cognitions of what Marvell calls the 
“happy Garden-state,” and “that imperial whence he 
came.” These, says Dr. Thompson, are “ primal questions of 
humanity,” and not to be “charmed into silence” by 3 know- 
ledge of matter and its phenomena. You may epply e D ial 
ciple of heredity here and find the key to the perplexity. ese 
intimations of another state are reminiscences inherited. Almost. 
all peoples have some such faith or tradition, however shadowy, 
and what is common to all must haveacommon origin. We have 
but touched upon one or two salient points of the Bishop’s argu- 
ment ; the full force and significance of his stimulating book 
will, we are confident, interest all sorts and conditions of 

ers. 

Under the catching title The Best Last ; with other Chapters 
to Help (W. Isbister) we haye a volume of sermons and essays 
by the author of the Recreations of a Country Parson, and amo 

much characteristic sentiment, with much illustration 
the obviously true. In what we take to be the “ other Chapters 
to Help” excellent moral exhortation and precept abound, as in 
the moving lecture to the D ee men of Edin burgh, “ A Yo 
Man; Fairly on his own Feet.” . And for pathos, nothing co 
be more affecting than this solemn injunction :—* Remember ; 
Every mortal of all that through wicked past ages died in any 
dungeon, was once somebody’s dear little boy.” It might have 
been a “ she”—but no matter, ‘tis a thrilling thought. 

To what promises to be a useful little series of “Colonial 
Church Histories” a readable sketch of the most remote of 
Canadian dioceses—Diocese of Mackenzie River (S.P.C.K.)—is 
contributed by the eg Mackenzie River, Dr. W. C. Bompas. 
With respect to church history, there is little to record of this 
inaccessible portion of the great North-West. It is a chronicle 
of missio effort among the Esquimaux in the north and the 
Tenni and ‘Takudh Indians, of whose languages, country, and 
characteristics Bishop Bo writes from experience 
among them as a missionary. the Indians are most in want 
of are, it a twine for their fishing-nets and for cléanli- 
ness. And it is hoped.there are benevolent people who will 
forward plenty of twine and soap by eee channels, 

A capital handbook for teachers is Mr, H. Chichester Hart’s 
Animals mentioned in the Bible (Religious Tract. Society). The 
alphabetical mént is convenient, the woodcuts are 
the information is clear, exact, and drawn from the best authorities, 
as well as from the writer's observation as a traveller and student 
of natural history in Palestine and Syria. Commendable care is 
shown in the elucidation of obscure points.and dubious transla- 
tions. A classified list of the various animals, fish, birds, and 
reptiles, and an index.to Scripture references are appended, and 
will be of great assistance to readers and teachers. 

With Double Pipe, by Owen Seaman (Oxford :. Blackwell), is a 
book of grave and gay verse, of which there is little to note 
beyond an occasional smartness of areas and some dexterous 
rhyming. Various Verses, by “ H." (Whittaker), is a slim’volume 
of the feeblest and flattest verse-making, in which “ Interlachen ” 
rhymes with “darken.” But this is venial when com with 
the. rhymes in Cedric; or, a Soul’s Travail (Ch Printing 
Company), a fearsome tragedy by the Rev. F, W. Kingston. 
Here we find “ favour” and “ behaviour,” “ mimics” and “ antics,” 
“hasten” and “fasten.” Among the persons of this lyrical drama 
are Cedric, a sorely-tempted youth, his betrothed, Adele, angels, 
food spirits, and three -evil spirits—Satan, Lilith, and Lamia. 

e two last are called his “little dears.” Satan is addressed 
thus—“ Hail! Greatest speaker of our !” by the “Third 
Fiend” of this gay drama. When Lilith tells Lamia that Cedric 
has escaped from her toils, the latter ~ pes “ Lost, do you 
say? Tell that to the Marines,” and adds one more shocki 
rhyme to the long account—“I’ve far too good a knowledge 
your schemes.” 
From the Society for Promoting Christian Know. we 
have received imens of their cheap illustrated fiction, Whiter 
than Snow, and the late Mr. W. H. G. Kingston’s Bob Nixon, 
which are, we are glad to note, not covered in the “ penny 
dreadful” style, against which we protested not long since. The 
cuts and text as well as the covers of the new series are quite 
unobjectionable, and fairly meet the demand for cheap and whole- 
some stories. 


(4) L’ Algérie. Par Maurice Wahl. Paris: Alcan. 
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and Scholarships of £42, £21, £15, and £10 are annually thrown open for compe- 
Chegel, G7e Gymnasium, Workshop, Swimming Bath, Tennis Courts, Fields of over 20 acres, 
Board and Tuition, £57 per annum. 


GourH- - EASTERN COLLEGE, JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
nder the immediate supervision 
and the Rev. J. B. WHITING. 
‘or full it information as to both Branches, apply to HEAD-MASsTER. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fil 


up FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on Jan a, 1, 18, 
1889. For detailed information apply to the Hzap-MasTgr, Dean's Yard, Westminste 


Mila COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. — Lieut.- 
seth, Regiment and Camorenions, 


HILIP STOR 
PREPARES LA OFFICERS: for ve |Examination. For 
Lieut.-Colonel P. Story, 65 Cromwell Avenue, Highgate Hill, N. 


OXFORD MILITARY COLLEGE, COWLEY, OXFORD.— 
Three Yen ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the "value of £50 a year, each tenable = 
to Candidates for the Army 


Three Y ill be offered fo: 
Proie of age, must send 


Competition -on ber 18 
other Profession. Candidates, who must be under Sixteen years 
their applications net later than December 12. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


PARIS. .—VERSAILLES.—GENTLEMEN’S SONS desirous 
§ & are received in the family of Pastor BRAUD (Rue & 
the best references on application. 


AUTUMN TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
[THE ORIENT COMPANY | will despatch their large, full 


Docks, London, on November 15, for a Fives E WEE CRUISE, visiting Lisbon, T; 
Algiers, Na les, for Rome, Yaghers, Genoa, Nice ft 
The GAl GARONNE” "is ‘with the electric light. hot and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the 
order. Number of Passengers strictly limi 
An Surgeon will be carried. 


F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO, } Fenchurch Avenue, 


SSeS apply te, the latter firm, or to the West End Agents, 
P. O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON 10 
EGYPT, ADEN, and © every week. 


CALCUTTA, AITS and JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIA.-} alternate week: 


Direct Services from MARSEILLES, NAPLES, and BRINDISI to the EAST. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
particulars Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C. — 

The YEAR. CLOSED with PEF for, DONATIONS, and 
ARTHUR E. READE, Secretar 

THE GREATEST of all PIANOFORTES. 


(THE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES, New York & London. 
Steinway Hail, LOWER SEYMOUR STEEET, Portman Square, London, W. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. ~ gold by all Stationers 


t the World. 


.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Thoroughly 
furnished, equi , and decorated. 250 Rooms. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts, 
Swimming Bath. ate Baths. Descriptive tariff of Manager. 


ARTNERSHIP.—One or more Gentlemen with CAPITAL 


and amount of capital at command. to Underwood, Son, & 
Bolicitore, 18 18 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 


on thi 
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i | The London Office of the Gordon Boys' Home is at 20, not 
30 Cockspur Street. 
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